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By PRIVATE MILES O’REILLY. 


‘THREE years ago to-day 

We raised our hands to heaven, 
And on-the rolls of muster 

Qur names were thirty-seven ; 
There were just a thousand bayonets, 

And the swords were thirty-seven, 
As we tovk the oath of service 


With our right hands raised tu heaven. 


Oh “twas jv gallant day, 


In meniory still adored, 
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‘That day of our 
With the musket and the sword! 
Shrill rang the fites, the bugles blared, 
And beneath a cloudless heaven 

‘Lwinkled a thousand bayonets, 


And the swords were thirty-seven. 


Of the thousand stalwart bayonets 
‘wo hundred march to-day ; 

Hundreds lie in Virginia swamps, - 
And hundreds in Maryland clay ; 

And other hundreds, less happy, drag 
Their shattered limbs around, | 

And envy the deep, long, blesséd sleep 
Of the battle-field’s holy ground. 
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For the swords—one a ALO, 
The remnant, just eleven, - 

Gathered around a banqueting toard 
With seats for thirty-seven; 

‘There were two limped in on crutches, 
And two had each but a hand 

To pour the wine and raise the cup 

As we toasted “Our flag and land!’ 


And the room seemed filled with whispers 


As we looked at the vacant seats, 
And, wie choking throats, 
The rich but untasted meats; | 
Then in silence we brimmed our glasses, 

"As we rose up—yjust eleven, 


And bowed as we drank to the loved and th 


Who had made us THIRTY-SEVEN! 
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THE NEW EMPEROR. 


HE arrival of an Austriai Prince to seat 

himself, under French protection, upon a 
throne built upon the ruins of the Mexican Re- 
public, is one of the most significant events in 
the history of thisContinent. Somewhat less than 
fifty years ago the chief Powers in Europe allied 
themselves against constitutional governments. 
They enforced their will by arms in Naples and 
Spain. Great Britain, which, under CastTLr- 
REAGH, at the Congress of Vienna, had gone near 
toa: il betrayal of her own cause, awoke, un- 
der Grorcre Canninc, and asserted the rights 
of constitutional governments. The Holy Alli- 
ance, France taking the lead, restored the “‘ grace 
of God” monarchy in Spain, and proposed to 
compel the Spanish American colonies to return 
to their old allegiance to the Spanish crown. 
Canninc proposed to Mr. Rusu, then United 
States minister in England, to recognize the in- 


dependence ot the colonies, if the United States - 


would join in the recognition. Mr. Rusu had 
no instructions, but upon being-urgently pressed 
he consented to unite in the declaration; and 
in the next Message of Mr. Monroe the doc- 
trine was laid down by the President, which has 
heen known ever since as the Monroe doctrine; 


_ the substance of which is a deelaration by the 
United States that any effort apon the part of 


any European power or powers to extend their 
system to any part or portion of this Continent 
would be regarded as dangerous to our peace 
and safety. We would not interfere with exist- 
ing colonies, but an attempt to control the des- 
tiny of American States whose independence 
we had recognized would be considered an un- 
friendly act. 

- The reason of this action was evident. The 
Holy Alliance had assumed the) political dicta- 
torship of Europe. They wished to grasp that 
of the world. They denied the right of consti- 


_ tutional governments, and they. had overthrown 


them by force of arms. They designed to ex- 
tend the same policy to this hemfsphere, and 
naturally and properly the United States, seat- 
ed here, and the chief free popular government 


in the world, declared that it assumed the cham- 


pionship of all the established free governments 
upon this Continent. Absolutism was triumph- 
ant in Europe and threatened America. Europe 
threw down the gage. America picked it up 
and replied, ‘* You strike at your peril.” This 


_ was the Monroe doctrine, the league of Liberty 
_ against the Holy Alliance and despotism. 


Although never formally allowed, it has been 
practically recognized by the European Govern- 
ments, until, under cover of our civil troubles, 


_ the declaration of forty years ago and our con- 
policy have been disregarded. A Euro- 
' pean army lands in Mexico; subdues the coun- 


; 


try; overthrows the Republic; establishes an 
Empire; aud calls and escorts an Austrian 
Prince to the throne. Thereupon the United 
States Congress, pausing in the midst of the 
fiercest party conflicts in a civil war, unanimous- 
ly declares that the fecling and purpose of the 
people have not changed, and that they can not 
acknowledge a government so established upon 
this Continent. 

If the original declaration of 1824 were wise 
and necessary, and we can not think any man 
familiar with the history of that time will deny 
that it was, its reassertion to-~lay is even more 
necessary, for we are menaced by the exact dan- 
yer against which it was leveled. The attack 
of France upon Mexico was made under the 
conviction that our Government was destroyed. 
Its occupancy of that country will depend upon 
our division. And unless it meatis to retire, the 
cardinal object of its policy upon this continent 
must be the destruction of the Union. No Eu- 
ropean monarch, and least of all Louris Napo- 
LEON, supposes that if the United States were at 
peace they would look placidly on at the inva- 
sion and conquest of Mexico under the pretenses 
allezed by France. © Louis Naro._reon comes 
because we are at war; and the moment he is 
established hee, in the person of the Austrian, 
he becomes, politically, a party to the war. 
From that moment, and especially after the late 
resolution of the House, it is in every way his 
interest that we should not succeed. 

Meanwhile what is the actual position of our 
diplomacy upon this question? On the 23d of 
October the Secretary of State writes that this 
Government does not consider the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, with which it has friendly relations, 
namely the Republican Government, overthrown; 
but that it wil! recognize whatever political ac- 


_ tion the Mexican people may “freely” take. 


Whether the progress of the French occupation 
since November has brought the authorities to 
regard the Mexican G >vernment as overthrown, 
we do not know. But whether it is, or is not, 
it is very clear that the Mexican people, voting 
for an empire in'the presence of a French arty 
sent to impose an empire (for ALMONTE and the 
priests were in Paris to ask Maxrmiian to be 
emperor before the army left, as appears from 


the diplomatic correspondence of 1861) are not 


acting ‘ freely.” 


willarrive. He willbe enthroned. | 


He will invite diplomatic recognition of his em- 
pire. The United States Government will po- 
litely defer and day, or it will gravély decline. 
Is Lovis Napo.eos likely to fall to sucking his 
thumbs until our war isover? 

Shall we, then, make war upon France? asks 
an impatient reader. But the question rather 
is, whether France will make war upon us. Is 
it likely, in view of the recent vote of the House 
and of public sentiment upon the subject, that 
France will remain in Mexico unchallenged by 
us? If the probability is that she will not, is 
Lovis NaPo eos likely to wait antil we are bet- 
ter able to oppose him ? , 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Corw1n’s treaty was 
not approved in the summer of 1861; but much 
may be forgiven to our total inexperience and 
incredulity. We thought we had our hands full 
at home. There are many who think so now, 
and who therefore advise that the Mexican ques- 
tion should be supposed not to exist. But it is 
too practical a question to be evaded. It is not 
whether we have not our hands full now, but 
whether they will not be fuller when MaxtmiL- 
IAN arrives. The ostrich is not the symbol of 
wisdom. Sooner or later we must decide the 
question whether the Monroe doctrine shall be 
maintained or abandoned. If the moment for 
decision has not yet arrived, and if we mean to 
decide wisely when it comes, we must consider 
meanwhile how we ought to decide. . 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN. 


Tue opening of the campaign by the rebels 
shows the spirit in which it is to be conducted. 
The massacre of the black soldiers at Fort Pil- 
low; the burning of the Quarter-master of the 
Thirteenth Tennessee Regiment; the ferocious 
tone of the rebel papers; the brutal mutilation 
of Colonel DaAHLGREN’s body, are all indications 
that in their fierce extremity the men who have 
been so long barbarized by Slavery have virtu- 
ally raised the black flag, and propose to dash 
themselves with the fury of despair upon the 
stalwart Union armies. 

The immediate consequence of this will be the 
most terrible fighting. The loyal Union soldiers 
in Virginia and the West who read the accounts 
of rebel inhumanity will settle themselves more 
grimly to their work. The true men at the 
North, as they see more clearly the spirit and 
scope of the rebellion, will dismiss minor differ- 
ences and concentrate their energies upon the 
support and supply of the armies. The plain 
declaration of the rebels that they count upon 
the aid of Copperheads and Peace men at the 
North, will but confirm the conviction and the 
knowledge of all thoughtful citizens. That they 
are the recognized accessories of the rebels will 
remove the doubts that any man may have en- 
tertained of the necessity of the summary meas- 
ures which the authorities have occasionally 
taken. 
Every month simplifies the contest.. It is be- 
tween the haughty aristocracy of the South al- 
lied to the Northern Copperheads, who, to help 
that aristocracy, try to excite discontent and 
trouble among ourselves, and the great body of 
the American people in the free States. Every 
Northern Copperhead and Peace man is a pan- 
der to the party at the South, which is fighting 
for the principle that capital ought to own labor, 
and that laboring men of every color and nation- 
ality ought to be slaves and treated like cattle. 
Men like ANDREwWs, who led the rioters last sum- 
mer; like Fernanpo Woop, who is constantly 
talking about ‘‘the laboring classes,” and who 
carried the taxes of the city of New York nearly 
to nine millions; like Harris and Powe tt in 
Congress, who delight in being the owners of 
men and women, are the champions of a system 
which would degrade and imbrute every labor- 
ing man in the country. If they could have 
their way they would make peace with JEFFER- 
sox Davis and his faction upon Davis’s own 
terms. What do laboring men think they would 
gain by a peace which would enable a Virginian 
to sell his slaves in New York? 
will end either by opening every State in the 
Union to the free immigration of free laborers, 
ov by the establishment of a system ia which the 
laboring men of the North of every color and 
race will be treated exactly as the black laborers 
of the South have been. . The demagogues, the 
Copperheads, and Peace men will ‘say that it 
was not so before the war. But every intclli- 
gent man in the land knows that the war was 
made by the slaveholders upon the country be- 
cause their effort to accomplish this, result was 
resisted. And the presefit leaders of the Peace 
men were the most conspicuous abettors of that 
effort. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the rebels open- 
ly confess these leaders to be their friends. Do 
they not know that if they can get to Maryland 
Mr. Harris, for instance, will not oppose them ? 
He prays that we may not succeed. Do they 
not know that he will heartily welcome them ? 
Yes, they know it, and we know it. The war 
as it progresses clears our eyes and strengthens 
our hearts and hands. Every such incident as 


the massacre at Fort Pillow reveals more plain- 
ly the trae spirit of this rebellion, anil the true 
character of the Northern srymrathy with it. 


A 


For the war. 


RETALIATION. 
Wrrm the fine tact of simple honesty the Pres- 
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ART-CRITICISM. 


SEVERAL recent articles in the Tribune upon the 


ident, in his little speech at the opening of the | Pictures in the Fair Gallery and elsewhere lay an 


Fair in Baltimore, said exactly what we all wish- 
ed to hear. The massacre at Fort Pillow had 
raised the question in every mind, does the Uni- 
ted States mean to allow its soldiers to be butch- 
ered in cold blood? The President replies, that 
whoever is good enough to fight for us is good 
enough to be protected by us; and that in this 
case, when the facts are substantiated, there 
shall be retaliation. In what way we can retal- 
iate it is not easy to say. There is no evidence 
from Richmond, and there will be none, that 
Forrest's murders differ from those of QuaN- 
TRELL. On the other hand, we must not forget 
that the same papers which brought the Presi- 
dent’s speech promising retaliation brought us 
also the return of the rebel General in Florida, 
containing, for the relief of friends at home, the 
names and injuries of our wounded men in his 
hands, and that the list included the colored sol- 
diers of the Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth Massa- 
chusetts regiments. 

But if public opinion has justified a stronger 
policy from the beginning — if the criminally 
stupid promises of M‘CLELLAN and HALLECK to 
protect slavery and to repel the negroes coming 
to our lines had never been made, we should 
not now be confronted with this question, be- 
cause the rebels would never have dared to mas- 
sacre our soldiers after surrender. But yet to 
be deterred from retaliation from fear of still 
further crimes upon the part of the rebels is 
simple inhumanity. Let us either at once re- 
lease every colored soldier and the officers of 
their regiments from duty, or make the enemy 
feel that they are our soldiers. It is very sad 
that rebel prisoners of war should be shot for 
the crimes of Forrest. But it is very sad, no 
less, that soldiers fighting for our flag have been 
buried alive after surrendering, and it is still 
sadder that such barbarities should be encour- 
aged by refraining from retaliation. Do we 
mean to allow Mr. JEFFERSON Davis, or this 
man ForREST, or QUANTRELL, to dictate who 
shall, and who shall not, fight for the American 
flag? ‘The massacre at Fort Pillow is a direct 
challenge to our Government to prove whether 
it is in earnest or not in emancipating slaves 
and employing colored troops. There should 
be no possibility of mistake in the reply. Let 
the action of the Government be as prompt and 
terrible as it will be final. Then the battles of 
this campaign will begin with the clear convic- 
tion upon the part of the rebels that we mean 
what we say; and that the flag will protect to 
the last, and by every means of war, including 
retaliation of blood, every soldier who fights for 
us beneath it. 


A NEAT EXTINGUISHER. 


_Is his speech in the Senate in favor of human 
slavery, Mr. Powe. of Kentucky had a great 
deal to say about the freedom of the press and 
of speech. He was haranguing in favor of a 
system which denies and annihilates every kind 
of liberty whatever, and intentionally degrades 
and imbrutes human nature, and the Senator 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Before God, I shall advise the peo- 
ple every where, rather than submit to the deg- 
radation of having free speech, a free press, and 
free ballot taken from them, to strike the usurp- 
ers td the ground!” Will it be believed that 
the man whc says this boastfully declares that he 
is a slaveholder—that he not only takes free 
speech, a free press, and free ballot from those 
of the people whom he claims as his property, 
but deprives them of their personal liberty, 
buys them, sells them, sells their children; holds 
them fast in a system by which they are regard- 
ed as cattle—and then stands up in the Senate 
of the United States and declares that milder 
usurpers than he ought to be struck to the 
ground? Mr. Powext seems to be prepared 
to take the first steps in that road which led his 
late colleague, BRECKINRIDGE, from his seat in 
the Senate of the United States to the camp of 
the rebels. 

Nor is this all. But that the miserable sub- 
terfuge of this slaveholding Senator, bewailing 
‘the loss of free speech, might be made perfectly 
transparent, Senator Harvan quietly read from 
the record of the first session of the Thirty-sixth 
Congress that, upon his proposition to allow free- 
dom of speech and of the press on the question 


of Slavery and all other subjects—a right ex- 


pressly guaranteed by the Constitution—Mr. 
PowELL voted nay. Of course he did, and he 
would vote nay to-day, if a proposition were 
gravely made to allow the same free speech in 
New York. Mr. Powe v’s reply te this crush- 
ing citation of Mr. Harvan’s was that free speech 
in the Slave States would make the slaves rebel. 
Very well. Were his own words not warm in 
his mouth that rather than submit to the degra- 
dation of having free speech taken away he 
would advise striking the usurpers to the ground ? 
and does he not see the exquisite absurdity of 
gravely confessing in a republic that you have 
an institution which is too dangerous to discuss ? 

Mr. PowE.v’s speech was only‘an expiring 
gasp of the hydra in whose folds our liberties 
have been suffocated for thirty years. But we 
all owe Mr. Harzan the‘heartiest thanks for his 


i neat extinguisher. ts 


imperative hand upon all the fine laurel wreaths 
which we easy-going ‘‘ gentlemen of the press” have 


| been so industriously weaving for the heads of our 


friends the painters, and cast them upon the ground. 
Naturally there is much excitement, both among 
the artists and the critics; and we are glad of it, 
for the discussion is sure to lead us all to reflect a 
little more carefully what a picture ought to he. 
It was impossible that we should not feel in this 
country, sooner or later, the influence of the spirit 
known as Pre-Raphaelitism, of the originality of 
Rusk1y’s criticisms, and of the curious fidelity and 


detailed care of the modern French and Belgian - 


schools. The progress of that influence has been 
for some time evident upon the walls of our exhi. 
bitions; and now it appears, fully ripe and ready 
for the contest, in the articles of which we speak. 
Their attack blazes all along the line. The critic 


plays at bowls with the pates of the luckless artists’ 


from which he strips the crowns. And yet he has 
so positive a conviction, and so clear an understand. 
ing of what he means and what he likes and dis- 
likes, that we congratulate our art and our artists 


|} and ourselves, the spectators, upon the vitality of . 


interest which such criticisms evince. For wheth- 
er our art be mannered, conventional, and false, or 
not, certainly our criticism has often enough been 
weak, unintelligent, and flat, and as little insiep-nd- 
ent or sincere as an ordinary book-notice. | 

But while we heartily rejoice at the unconven- 
tional spirit of these criticisms, and can easily see 
that their sharpness springs from the mental strai 
of a conscientious resolution to do something which 
is known to be disagreeable, vet we by no means 
agree with all their verdicts. The philosophy set 
forth by the critic is that Truth is the end of art, 
and not “‘a something called beauty.” Yet, not to 
reply that in art it is a fair question whether Truth 
is not necessarily Beauty—or, as GOETHE says, 
whether every true work of art must not necegsari- 
ly please, whatever the character of the subject may 
be—we admit that Truth should be the end, and 
that pictures are good in the degree that they are 
truthful. But is there any other criterion of this 
truth than individual experience? Can it be so 
inevitable, palpable, and universal as to justifv a 
tremendous vociferation of any individual judgment 
as of necessity the true judgment ? 

For instance, the critic defends a picture, by Mr. 


Farrer, of An Hour after Sunset in the Catskills. 


against the jeers and mirth of the crowd which its 
peculiarity attracts; and he adds that our other 
painters have so befogged our minds with falsehood 


‘that.we can not recognize a true and faithful work 


when we see it. Now what is the substance of this 
remark? Surely it is nothing more than this, that 
nature appears to Mr. Farrer in one way, and to 
Mr. KEwnsett, for instance, in another; and that 
the critic sees it with Mr. FARRER and not with 
Mr. Kensetr. But on what ground is it asserted 
that Mr. Kensetr does not see it as he represents 
it; in other words, that his picture is a falsehood ? 
The critic says, ‘‘ I have observed Nature, and this 
is the way she looks under this aspect.” Mr. KeN- 
sETr says, ‘‘I have observed Nature and studied 


for many years her various effects, and this is not 


the way she looks to me under this aspect; and 
Mr. Farrenr’s picture is therefore false and ideal.” 
Will the critic reply that it is not a matter of opin- 
ion, because the facts of Nature are so and not oth- 
erwise? But how is any man to know what is the 
fact except by reference to his own experience? 
Thus he merely completes the circle and ends where 
he began. 

Is it not true that Nature looks very differently 
to diferent men? By what right does one man 
turn upon another and say, ‘‘I see Nature as she 
really appears and you do not, consequently this 
picture is true and that is false.” Criticism of pic 
tures does not admit of such absolutism. Ruskin 
ran a tilt at CLaupE. He might as well have de- 
cried the love of roses, ‘‘ Those trees, why, they 
are flocks of sheep, they are not foliage,” says 
Ruskrix. ‘Yes, and I neither know nor care 
whether they are oaks, chestnuts, or pines, while I 
breathe Arcadia,” is the inevitable reply. 

Thé artist can but represent Nature as he sees 
her. Whether his interpretation is correct, who 
shall say? There is no other test than its accept- 
ance by the general assent of mankind. Do not 
answer that popularity is no test because TUPPER 
goes to the one hundred and seventeenth edition, 
and Browntnc sticks fast atthe first; for this is 
SHAKESPEARE’s birthday, and the greatest of poets 
is the most renowned. There may be the truth rep- 
resented in poetry in other ways than BROWNING’S. 
TENNysoN is popular. Is he less a poet? The 
truth of nature may be told in other pictures than 
those of the Pre-Raphaelites, of the modern French- 
men, or the Belgians, fine and faithful as they are. 
It certainly does not follow that Mr, Kenserr 1s 
not a sincere artist because Mr. FARRER is, any 
more than that App1son’s stvle is bad because Cr- 
LYLE’s is good. Does our friend the critic recall the 
little picture of FLecrer’s in the Fair Gallery, the 
supper of the French Guard (we do not remember 
the exact title)? How carefully studied! How 
exquisitely and even subtly rendered! How it 
conveys the same moral, although in so different a 
manner, with the Goat Revel of Bearp’s, which, 
instead of seeming to us too indecent to mention, 1° 
not without a startling strain of Rabelaisque satire 
and warning. 

Or look at Hennessy’s Mother by the Cradle, ” 
the National Academy Exhibition; how tender: 
how sincere! how careful! And yet in the various 
landscape works of Mr. Kexsetr we find no less sin- 
cerity, fidelity, and care. Last evening the New 
Jersey heights toward Morristown were banked in 
solid purple against the ‘‘orange sunset waning 
slew,” and it was not difficult to understand Mr. 
Farrer’s picture. To-day the same hills float and 
glimmer in sunny haze, and Kenserr is justified. 
Last night the mazourkas of Cuop1y filled the moon- 
light with the vague figures of “‘ dear dead women 
in Venetian palaces. This morning it is Sfourr 
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pour la patrie that rings through the sunshine. The 
truth of nature? Yes; but how infinitely vari 
in spirit, in influence, in form! | : 


THE WASTE OF WAR. 


As an illustration of the inevitable waste of war, 
and in connection with the song on our first page 
from the pen of Mries O'REILLY, it may be men- 
tioned that one of our New York regiments re-cn- 
tered the service after the first battle of Bull Run 
nine hundred strong. After participating in the 
toils and battles of the Peninsula, it carried over 
the Rappahannock into the battle of Fredericksburg 

_ 240 enlisted men and twenty officers. Two of the 
fullest companies, after crossing the river, were de- 
tailed on a duty which kept them out of actual fire, 
leaving the Colonel with but 168 men and 16 officers 

‘to take part in the storming of the heights. At the 
close of the day, 2 of the 16 officers were dead and 
14 wounded ; and of the men, 142 out of 168 were 
either killed or wounded. This regiment belonged 
to a brigade which left this city 3400 strong, there 
being four regiments in it; and which returned not 
many months ago, the four regiments having been 
consolidated, reduced to a battalion of 620 able- 
bodied men, under.the command of a Lieutenant- 
Colonel. | 

Facts like these exhibit with sad emphasis the 
lamentable waste and exhaustion of life which the 
rebellion has occasioned. But while the holy war 
goes on, and homes are made desolate, and lives are 
stripped of their bloom, let us remember that through 
all Freedom is winning new triumphs, and that ev- 
ery heart that bleeds for her sake shall somewhere 
find its compensation, and every life that is bruised 
in her defense shall find brigkter blossoms among 
its leaves than ever grew theré Before. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EX- 
|  HIBITION. 


Nort only the critic, ot whom we have elsewhere 
spoken, has been stirring the placid waters of our 
art life, but Mr. Joun PHIvurps writes a caustic 
letter to the Hanging Committee of the National 
Academy; and the friends of Mr. NEuttoa declare 
that the same gentlemen excluded a very fine work 
of his; and it is evident to every body that MAYErR’s 
picture of the Sick Soldier and the Sister of Charity 
should have been hung upon ‘‘the line,” while we 
have our own protest to make to the same gentle- 
men that the striking and beautiful picture of Mr. 
Nast’s “ Faithful unto Death” should have been 
hung high in a corner out of sight, while Mr. 
Hays’s Deer in the Water, a broad daylight effect, 
which hangs upon ‘‘the line” below Mr. Nast’s, 
could have been as well seen and studied had it 
been placed just above, and the small landscape 
been hung in the high corner. 

Ot course the Hanging Committee expect to be 
assailed. They always are. If the favorites of 
nous autres, the critics, are not well placed the 
Committee must pay the penalty. They lay their 
account with the exasperation of the artists and 
their friends. But why not be courteous? If you 
are an A. or an N. A., why not insist that Mr. Nast, 
or Mr. Swarn, or Mr. Parton, or whoever he may 
be, who is neither, shall have the place of honor ? 
If.the Academy Exhibition be designed merely to 
show the works of members of the Academy we do 
not complain, and we go thankfully and look at the 
pictures. But if it be meant for an exhibition of 
new pictures, often by fresh hands, then we go and 
ask that some of the new men shall have some of the 
best places. {i 

The Exhibition this year is not large, but it is 
very good, notwithstanding the sharp rivalry of the 
Fair Gallery. Consraxr Mayer's ‘‘ Consolation” 
(192), Nast’s *‘ Faithful unto Death” (144), THoRN- 
Wayside Inn,” M‘ENTEE’s Woods and 
Fields in Autumn” (147), Crancn’s.“ Venetian 
Views” (106 and 254), Hennessy’s ‘‘ Mother” (41), 
the rocks in Haseurine’s ‘‘Tron-bound Coast of 
Maine” (153), La Farce’s ‘‘ Fog blowing in” (54), 
are among the pictures which struek us upon a rapid 
glance through the gallery; others as interesting 
doubtless await us. M‘ENTEE’s landscape is pecul- 
farly. beautiful and subtle; while Nast’s dead sol- 
diers, whom the rising moon sees grouped around 
the gun faithful unto death, is a true ballad of the 
“War, 
There. are not too many pictures for careful ob- 
servation and study iin detail. It is clear that the 
average excellence is much higher than that of pre- 
vious years, and that the influence of the best con- 
temporary European art is felt in our own. The 
new names that have vindicated their claim. to 
honorable mention are many. LA FarG& is among 
them, who takes his place at a bound among our 
most promising painters. There is less obsequious 
and traditional work than heretofore, although the 
works of the distinctively Pre-Raphaelite school are 
not many. 

Next week we shall look at some of the newest 
names upon the catalogue. 


THE OPERA. 

THERE is something in the pertinacity of Mr. 
Manager Maretzek which is truly admirable. 
Other managers come and go. They dazzle for a 
Season. They are meteoric. But here, certainly 
for the sixteenth or seventeenth year, the indefati- 
gable conductor takes his seat, and gives us the best 
opera we have had for many a day. We are very 
glad to’know that he is here. We shall be still 
more glad to know that his success is equal to his 
dcserts. In Brignoli he has the best and richest 
tenor we have had since Mario. We may say so 
much for an old servant of the public without pain- 
ing the other admirable singérs. Miss KELLOGG 
has ‘*created” Marguerite in Faust, which has been 
more popular than any opera since the 7rovatore. 
Give us, once or twice, the Somnambula, Mr. Man- 
ager, and Lucrezia, and, somehow, lect us hear again 


class sea-going steamers, of not less 


the Barber, Rosstnr has been feasting Partt in 
Paris—let the friends of Parti in New York honor 
the old maestro in cheering his music. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

Srnate—April 14. The bill to enable the people of Ne- 
braska to form a Constitution and State Government 
was passed without amendment.—Mr. Powell renewed his 
amendment to the Naval Appropriation bill repealing the 
fishing bounties, but afterward withdrew it. The bill was 
then passed with the amendments agreed to in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, reatoring the Naval Academy to Annapo- 
lis.—The bill to carry into effect the treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain for the final settlement of 
the claims of the Hudson’s Bay and Puget Sound Agricul- 
tural Company was sed.—Mr. Chandler introduced a 
bill, in addition to the several acts in relation to commer- 
cial intercourse between the loyal-and insurrectionary 
States, providing for the collection of abandoned property, 
ete.—The House bill g the date of the loss of the brig 
Bainbridge, and for the relief of the officers, seamen, and 
marines of the same, passed—T he joint resolution of thanks 
to Admiral Porter was adopted.—The House bill ‘amend- 
ing the act equalizing the grade of line officers in the Navy 
was passed.__Mr. Sherman reported a substitute for bill 
No. 106, prohibiting gold gambling, and especially de- 
signed to put an end to time-sales. Comtracts for the pur- 
chase, or sale, or loan, or delivery, of gold or exchange at 
any time subsequent to the maturing of the contract, or 
for the payment of differences, etc., are prohibited under 
penalty of a fine which may be $10,000, and of imprison- 
ment not to exceed a year. The bill further forbids deal. 
ings in gold except by owners in actual possession of the 
same, and confines all transactions and contracts in gold 
to the ordinary places of business of the parties to them, 
under the same penalties as above.———A pril 15. The ses- 
sion of the Senate was mainly oceupied iu debate upon Mr. 


Sherman's bill to prohibit speculation in gold. Several 


amendments were proposed and rejected, and the Senate 
adjourned without taking a vote on the proposition, _—— 
Aprit 16. Mr. Trumbull introduced a bill supplemental to 
the act to prevent frauds upon the Treasury of the United 
States. It enacts that any person heretofore or hereafter 
holding office, who may willfully neglect to or refuse to de- 
liver to his successor any paper, record, book, or document, 
shall be guilty of felony.—The bill relating to donation 
claims in Oregon and California was .—The bill 
granting lands to aid in the construction of railroads in 
Wisconsin was passed.— Mr. Howard offered a resolution, 
which was adopted, that the Committee on the Conduct 


of the War inquire into the late massacre of Union troops 


at Fort Pillow, and report as soon as possible.—The Senate 
took up the bill prohibiting speculative transactions in 
gold and foreign exchange. An amendment was adopted, 
making a uniform fine of $1000, instead of that heretofore 
of from $1000 to $10,000. The bill was then passed, 23 to 
17.——April 18. Bills to ascertain the settlement of cer- 
tain private land claims in California, and to aid in the 
construction of railroads in Minnesota were introduced. — 
Mr. Fessenden reported the Army Appropriation bill, with 
unimportant amendments; the only difference in the ap- 
propriations being the specific enumeration of items in 
hospital supplies, the aggregate being $5,987,640, instead 
of $8,935,640. —The Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of the House appropriation bill for the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial expenses of the Government. The 
amendment increasing the appropriation to pay clerks 
and employés of the War Department some $500,000 was 
agreed to in Committee. An amendment was adopted in- 
creasing the pay of messengers and others to an amount 
not ex 20 per cent. and not over $900 per annum. 
The bill was not completed in Committee of the Whole. 
——April 19. Mr. Sherman's Pacific Railroad bill was re- 
ported with amendments.—A bill was passed to inco 
rate the inhabitants of the District of Columbia. — 
House bill to amend the Enrollment act so as to raise the 
rank, pay, and emoluments of the Provost-Marehal-Gen- 
eral to that of a Brigadier-General was —The Sen- 
ate then proceeded to the consideration of the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial Appropriation bill. An amend- 
ment was adopted providing for the publication ef the 
laws in places contiguous to the rebellious States, that 
their dissemination among them may he the better ee- 
cured. After a few unimportant amendments the bill was 
passed.—Mr. Sumner called up the bill to repeal all acts 
for the rendition of persons to-service or labor. The bill 
passed to a third reading without debate. The Yeas and 
Nays were called for on its passage. Mr. Sumner zaid he 
did not intend to say a word about the bill; it was as plain 
as the multiplication table, a diary, or the Ten Command- 
ments. Mr. Hendricks did not think that there should be 
auch an amendment to the Constitution as this. Mr. Sher- 
man always thought the law of 1850 was unconstitutional, 
and h4d no objection to its repeal now. He doubted the 
propriety of going back as far as 1798. He would give the 
loyal people of the South all their rights. The States, to 
a great extent, in which the law of 1793 was operative, 
were for themselves-rapidly perfectinig measures of entire 
emancipation. He moved to amend the bill by inserting 
‘sexcept the act approved February 12, 1793, for the ren- 
dition of perzons service or labor." This amendment 
was adopted. Without reaching a final vote the Senate 
adjcurned.” 

Hovsr.— April 14. The House resummed the considera- 
tion of the resolution to expel Mr. Long. After a epeec 
from Mr. Rogers in opposition to the resolution, Mr. Colf, 
accepted Mr. Broomall’s substitute for his own resolutign, 
declaring Mr. Long an unworthy member of the House, 
and on that demanded the previous question, which was 
ordered. Mr. Colfax then supported the proposition, 
which he had presented in the performance of his duty. 
He answered various gentlemen, contending that just such 
speeches as that of Mr. Long incited riots in New York and 
Illinois, and encouraged the enemy at Richmond and elze- 
where, gladdening their hearts and strengthening their 
hands. The debate was continued by Mr. Long and Mr. 
Colfax until a late hour, when a vote was taken upcn the 
first resolution, viz.: ‘* That the said Alexander Long be, 
and he is hereby deelared to be, an unworthy member of 
this House.” This was adopted — Yeas, 80; Nays, 70. 
The second resolution, that the Speaker should read that 
already adopted to Mr. Long during the session of the 
House was laid on the table. The preamble setting forth 
Mr. Long's offense was then agreed to, and the House ad- 
journed.———-April 15. The House to the report 
of the Conference Committee recommending a concurrence 
in the Senate amendment to the bill as the Te 


voters, and substituting ‘‘every male citizen of the United 
States, and those who have declared their intention to be- 
come such.”—A bill authorizing the establishing of an 
ocean mail-steamship service between the Unitea States 
and Brazil was passed. The bill authorizes the Postmas- 
ter-General to unite with the Post-office Department of 
Brazil in establishing direct mail communication be- 
tween the two countries, by means of a monthly line of ffrst- 
than two thousand 
tons each, of sufficient number to perform twelve round 
trips per annum between a United States port north of the 
Potomac River and Rio Janeiro, touching at St. Thomas, 
in the West Indies, and at Bahia and Pernambuco, pro- 
vided that the expense to the United States shall not ex- 
ceed $200,000 per annum.—Bills establishing a postal 
money-order system, and compelling all railroads to carry 
the mails, were niso passed.—The joint resolution to dispose 
of the oer Generals was postponed for ten days. 
——April 16. Military Committee was instructed to 
inquire as to the expediency of connecting Cincinnati with 
Cumberland Gap, as recommended by the President in his 
Annual Message, in 1861.—Resolutions from the Legisla- 
ture of New York, asking that General Robert Anderson 
be placed on the retired list, with full pay, were referred 
to the Military Committee.—A report and bill to facilitate 
immigration were presented by the select committee on that 
subject, and ordered to be printed. It is estimated that a 
million a of have been withdrawn from 
industrial pureuite since the war began, and the ob 

the bill referred to is to fill the vacuum.—The osetions 
on to Mr. Kitchen’s claim t 
represent the Seven a District, which li - 
tiguous to the District of Columbia; but the Honssledest> 


tory of Montana, striking out the qualification of ** white” 


| 


ed a resolution declaring him entitled to a seat.—A join 

resolution was unanimously adopted that the Joint Com. 
mittee on the Conduct of the War, or such members there- 
of as the Committee may designate, proceed at once to Fort 
Pillow and examine into the facts and circumstances at- 
tending the recent attack and capture of the fort by rebels, 
and that they report with as little delay as possible.—The 
bill amendatory of the National Bank act was then taken 
up. Mr. Fenton offered an amendment, which was 

to by ten majority, authorizing States to pay a partial tax 
upon the banks, whereupon the bill was ordered to a third 
reading. ——April 18. Bills were introduced to amend the 
Pension laws, and to regulate the pay of certain officers of 
the army.—Mr. Wilson offered a resolution, which was 
adopted, that after to-day, until otherwise ordered, except- 
ing Saturday, the House will take a recess at 4} P.M., to 
meet again at 7 for the transaction of business. During the 
day session the House will consider the Internal Revenue 
bill, etc., and euch of the evening session bills as the House 
may order.—Resolutions were adopted that it is the duty 
of Congress to raise the taxes and increase the duties on 
imports so as to largely increase the revenue of the Gov- 
ernment.—Mr. Stevens then made three attempts to se- 
cure the passage of a joint resolution that from and after 
its passage until July 1, 1864, all the duties and imposts 
on imported goods and wares and merchandise, now pro- 
vided for by law, be increased by the increase of 50 
centum, and that upon all goods now imported free and 
exempt from duty, there shall be paid 10 per centum ad 
valorem. In each case the House voted down the resolu- 
tion.—The National Bank bill was passed, 75 to63. The 
bill confines the entire notes for circulation issued under 
this act to $300,000,000, not more than one-sixth of them 
to be of less denomination than five dollars; small notes 
to cease after the resumption of specie payments. Every 
association may charge on any loan or discount interest at 
a rate not exceeding 7 per centum per annum. The places 
of redemption, St. Louis, Louisville, Chicago, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburg, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Albany, San 
Francisco, and Portland. No association shall have a less 
capital than $100,000, nor less than $200,000 if in a city 
of more than 50,000 inhabitants. Any State bank may 
become & National association by the name prescribed in 
its organization certificate—The House insisted on its 
disagreement on the Montana Territorial bill, and asked 
another Committee of Conference.—Mr. Morrill offered a 
resolution proposing that until July 1 the foreign duties be 
increased 25 per centum, and articles now free pay 5 per 
centum. He moved a suspension of the rules, but no 
quorum voted. The vote stood 80 Yeas against 4 Nays. 
Mr. Morrill said the pur; ose was distinctly manifested in 
the House not to make provision for carrying on the Gov- 
ernment. Then there was a call of the Hruse, but before 
it was completed an adjournment took place.——A pril 19. 
The House concurred in the Senate amendment to the 
House resolution so as to read that the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War inquire into the truth of the rumors 


attending the recent attack on Fort Pillow, and whether . 


that fort could not have been eufficiently reinforced; and 
report the facts as coon as possible. —The House then went 
into Committee on the Internal Tax bill. “Speeches were 
made by Mesers. Morrill, Stebbins, Brooks, Kasson, and 
others, after which the Committee rose; when Mr. Gar- 
field proceeded to make good his former aséertions by pro- 
ducing a letter from Judge Eckles of Indiana, which came 
into his possession, recommending a young man to John 
C. Breckinridge as desirous of entering the service 

South in some capacity, and safely commending him as a 
faithful man.—At the evening session the Raritan and 
Delaware Bay Railroad bill was taken up, when Mr. Wil- 
fon offered a substitute therefor, namely, that for the bet- 
ter regulation of commerce among the several States, every 
railroad —— the United States, whose road is oper- 
ated by steam, be and is hereby authorized to transport 
freight and passengers from one State to another, any thing 
in the law of any State to the contrary rotwithetanding. 
The consideration of the bill was postponed for two weeks. 
—The House passed the bill authorizing the construction of 
a railroad bridge over the falls of the Ohio, near Louisville. 
—Mr. Rice reported a bill setting apart the old House of 
Representatives as a National Statuary Hall, the several 
States being invited to send thither statues, in marble or 
bronze, not exceeding two in number, for each of their most 
illustrious civic or military men.—After several speeches 
on the bill for the reconstruction of rebellious States the 
House adjourned. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION, 


The principal event of the week in the Southwest is the 
massacre at Fort Pillow, on the Mississippi, of which we 
give an account elsewhere. 

General Steele has reached a point on the Little Mie- 
scuri River in Southwestern Arkansas, where he expected 
to effect a junction on the 8th of April with a force under 
General Thayer from Fort Smith. On the 2d the rebel 
General Shelby attacked General Steele's rear-guard un- 
der General Rice, with 1200 cavalry and two pieces of ar- 
tillery, and was repulsed with the loss of 100 killed and 
wounded. Our loss was 44 killed and wounded, and 15 
prisoners. On the 4th the rebel General Marmaduke at- 
tacked General Steele, with 8000 or 4000 cavalry and five 

ieces of artillery, on the south side of the Little Missouri 
ver, and after five hours’ fighting was repuleed with the 
loss of 4 killed and 23 wounded. Our loss was 23 wounded. 

The rebels in Southern Alabama are showing some signs 
of activity. A large force is said to be concentrating at 
Pollard to operate on the line of the railroad from Pensa- 
cola to Montgomery. Most terrible persecutions are in- 
flicted on the Southern people in that vicinity who try to 
evade the conscription. Hundreds of men and women are 
concealed in the swamps, and many die of starvation. 

General Hincks, commanding at Point Lookout, Mary- 
land, returned on the 14th from an expedition acroas the 
Potomac into Virginia, having captured $50,000 worth of 
tobacco on its way from Richmond to Baltimore, and also 
having taken prisoners a of blockade+runners. 

The Red River expedition met with disaster. Ad- 
vancing from Alexandria toward Shreveport, General 
Banks's army passed Grand Ecore, sixty miles from Al- 
exandria, on April 6, the fleet having, meanwhile, got 
within one hundred miles of Shreveport. On the 8th our 
cavalry, after driving the enemy for two days, were at- 
tacked in force at Pleasant Hill, De Soto Parish, Louisiana, 
and infantry coming up, a stubborn battle ensued, result- 
ing in the rout of our whole force. The Nineteenth Army 
Corps finally came up and checked the epemy, who were 
10,000 strong. Our loss was over 2000. e enemy also 
lost heavily. General Ransom, who commanded the Third 
and Fourth Divisions, was wounded in the early part of 


the fight. The Chicago Mercantile Battery lost all its guns, 
and four officers and twenty-two men. army fell back 
to Grand Ecore, and would there ize. At last ac- 


counts Alexandria was strongly defended. A large Union 
meeting was held there on the 4th of April, and over five 
hundred citizens had taken the oath under the Amnesty 
Proclamation. 

It is reported from Chattanooga that Hardee’s corps of 
Johnston's rebel army has left Dalton, Georgia, and is 
supposed to have been ordered to Virginia. 

The rebel forces have retreated from Eastern Kentucky. 
A dispatch from Louisville says that, on the 14th, Colonel 
Gallup, while falling back to get an advantageous position, 
attacked 1000 rebels, killing and ee inclu 
a rebel Colonel, and capturing 50 rebels, horses, 

200 saddles. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


A large emancipation mass meeting was held in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, on the 16th of April. Resolutions tavor- 
ing emancipation, recommending a Convention to effect it, 
and requesting Governor Johnson to call the same at the 
earliest possible period ; and indorsing the ration 
— the war policy of President Lincoln 

carried. 
fr dispatch from the Army of the Potomac says that on 
the 15th inst. a party of rebel cavalry made an attack on 
the pickets at Bristow Station, but were driven off after a 
brisk skirmish. One man was killed and two wounded, 
belonging to the Thirteenth Pennsylvania. Several of the 
rebels were wounded, but were carried off by their com- 
rades. 

ust 


on the 18th, and it 
direction ot Leesburg. 


t 


The steamer Alliance, built on the Clyde, a tamous 
blockade-runner, was captured on the 12th of April near 
Dawiusekie Island, in the Savannah River, where she ran 
aground. All but six of her crew were taken 
She was from Nassau, with a cargo of assorted stores for 
the rebel Government valued at $85,000. 

Nassau papers state that Mobile, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, and Wilmington are less rigidly blockaded than ever. 
They also say that fast steamers are coming into Nassau 
with supplies for the rebels, which promise large profite. 

ere erson 
at the rate of 20 to 25 a day. " ae ss 

Five hundred and sixty-three sick and wounded Union 
_ — from Richmond arrived at Fortress Monroe on 

We learn from North Carolina that the attempt to en- 
force the rebel conscription in the western part of that 
State resulted in the hanging of the officers who endeav- 
ored to carry it ont. 

Captain Phelps, of the gun-boat No, 26, captured a rebel 
mail-carrier near Crockett’s Bluff, Arkansas, on the 4th, 
with five hundred letters from Richmond and other points, 
and sixty thousand percussion caps for General "s 
army. The letters contained official communications for 
Shreveport, and a considerable eum of Federal money. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


EUROPE. ; 
THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. 

Hostriuitres in Schleswig and Holstein are actively cone 
tinued. From Copenhagen and from Gravenstein we 
learn that a heavy bombardment of Diippel took place ou 
Sunday, April 3, and that Sonderburg was set on fire in 
several places. An attempt is to be made to cross over 
into the Island of Alsen, and thus turn the Danish posi- 
tion. Should this manceuvre be successfully accomplished, 
the Danes would be placed in a most critical condition. 
The official journal of Dresden asserts that Denmark has 
now officially notified her acceptance of the Capference 
without armietice and without basis. The F/ a 
Copenhagen paper, states that M. De Quaade, Danish Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, and Privy Councilor Kriegemare 
to represent Denmark at the Conference. Lord Palmer- 
ston has announced, in the House of Commons, that all the 
Powers that signed the Treaty of 1852 have consented to 
send representatives to the Conference, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Garibaldi has arrived in England, and met with a most 
enthusiastic rece At Southampton he was the — 
of the Mayor, and at London will be the guest of the Duke 
of Sutherland. 
exandra case has been decided by the House of 


The Al 
Lords against the Crown. 

In the Houze of Commons, on the Sth, Lord Clanricarde 
moved for the correspondence relating to the diamissal of 
British Consuls from Southern ports, when Earl Ruseell, in 
reply, defended the action of Lord Lyons, and showed that 
the said Consuls had been dismissed for a good and euffi- 
—_ reason—for using their official positions to aid the 

R, 
Mr. Stansfeld had resigned his position in the Govern- 
ment, as Junior Lord of the Treasury, the con- 
nection of his name with Mazzini and the Greco con- 
spiracy. 
MAXIMILIAN AND MEXICO, 


The difficulty which had arisen in the Imperial family 
ot Austria respecting the presumptive right of Archduke 
Maximilian to the Austrian Crown has been settled. The 
Council of the family wished the Archduke to resign his 
right in case the Crown should revert to him, but the 
Archduke hesitated to ccmply with this request. 

Kumors that Maximilian's acceptance of the Mexiean 
throne were doubtful are again in circulation. It was re- 
ported that the Courts of London, Rome, Vienna, Berlin, 
St. Petersburg, Spain, and France, have agreed to recog- 
nize the Emperor of Mexico immediately on his accession. 

Dates from Mexico are to the 22d of March. The trea- 
son of Vidaurri is confirmed ; he had 2000 men in Monterey ; 
Doblado was marching from Saltillo to give him battle, 
and another force was coming up from Durango.‘ The re- 
port that the latter place had fallen into the hands of the - 
French is not true. Nueva Leon and Coahuila had ac- 
knowledged Juarez’s authority, and were raising men to 
oppose Vidaurri. French had been driven from Chia- 
pas, Tabasco, and the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Colima | 

as been occu by the French. Is have becu 
made to old Juan Alvarez to acknowledge the Fmpire. 
He declined to listen to them, and said that the French 
were the enemies of his country, and he would resist them 
to the last extremity. It is believed that the French will 
find the mountaineers of Guerrero among their most un- 
conquerable enemies in Mexico. 


MISCELLANEODS. 
Several new ents have taken place in Poland 
between the insurgents and the Russians. 


The Japanese embassadors, with a suite of fifty persons, 
have arrived at Suez. Besides Paris, where they are to 
apologize to the Emperor for the misdeeds of the Tycoon, 
they are to visit London, Vienna, and aleo Switzerland, 
whither they are going to see an ex republic. 


BRAZIL. 

In the Brazilian Senate a proposition that foreigners 
should not be allowed to hold slaves in Brazil was reject- 
ed. Owing to the failure of rains in the sowing season 
there was a frightful famine in the Island of St. Jago, Cape 
de Verdes. Numbers of the unfortunate inhabitants were 
dying of etarvation in the streets. 


ARMY AND NAVY ITEMS. 


Tae report of the Commissary-General of AC. 
the Secretary of War's report, 
published. It shows that the number of rebel rsa 
men captured by us since the beginning of the war is: 1 
Lieutenant-General, 5 Major-Generals, 25 Brigadier-Gen- 
erals, 186 Colonels, 146 Lieutenant-Colonels, 244 Majors, 
2497 Captains, 5911 Lieutenants, 16,563 non-commissioned 
officers, 121,156 privates, and 5800 citizens. Of there we 
had on hand at the date of the report 29,229 officers and 
men, among whom were | Major-General and 7 Brigadiers, 
There have been 121,987 rebels exchanged againet 110,866 
Union men retarned. 

The new steam boat Chenango, while proceediiig to 
sea on the 15th, w abreast of Fort Richmond, ia ley : 
York Harbor, burst her port boiler, killing one man, and 
horribly scalding 82 others, among them three of the offi- 
cers of the Engineer Department. The Chenango was 
sadly shattered, and was towed to the Navy-Yard for re- 

bited States Nav: ospital, where ev 
was done for their relief. Twenty-two of the number sub- 
sequently died. 

The nominations of Captain Hawxrys and Colonels 
Wrp, Brener, and PILE, -Gen- 
erals in the Volunteer forces, have been confirmed by the 
Senate. | 


the A of the Potomac, and ordered 
Samean a8 Mem He is succeeded in the command 
of the Third Cav: Division by General W11s0». 


Wane and ve Gooon, to Fort Pillow, to in- 

quire into all the facts relating to that, affair. 

+ General Grawr, accompanied by Major-Generals Han- 
BIRney, fequiber with a large num- 


cook, WAREEN, 

ber of Division and Brigade Commanders, reviewed Gen- 

eral SEDe@Wick’s Sixth Corpe on the 18th. The Commani- 
teneral afte 
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4 
KruparTaicn has been relieved from duty with 
The Committee on the Conduct of the War, after con- | 
sultation with the President and Secretary of War, de- 
mined to sand anh.commitiee. composed of Senator 
it is supposed the to capture Suiph 
A large force of rebel cavalry appeared at the Sulphur 
hannock, six miles from Warrenton, | The Second Army Corpse, Major-Get by 
understood has been moving in the | the Third Division of the Cavalry Corpe were reviewed : 
General Grant on the 19th. % 
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SKEI'CHES OF THE RED RIVER 
EXPEDITION. 


Wegive on this page three sketches illustrative of 
the Red River Expedition, which has so far been at- 
tended with such marked success. Fort Dr Russy, 
which is here accurately presented, was captured 
by our forces on the 15th of March last. The fort 
was a formidable work, quafangular in shape, with 
bastions, and bomb-proof, covered with railroad iron. 
A powerful water-battery connected with the fort, 
the casemates of which were considered capable of 
resisting the heaviest shot and shell. It is said, 
however, that the gun-boat Essex tried some of her 
guns on these casemates, and succeeded in sending 
her shot straight through them. About 800 negroes 
were employed a year in constructing the fort and 
adjacent works, all the guns of which, upon its cap- 
ture, fell into our hands, including one belonging to 
the /ndianola when she was captured by the rebels. 

Our.sketch ofthe celebrated ram Switzerland, be- 
longing to the Mississippi squadron, represents her 
as she appeared in “full dress” on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary last. This ram will be remembered as hav- 
ing attempted, with the Lancaster, to run the Vicks- 
burg batteries on the 25th of March, 1863, when the 
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ADMIRAL PORTER’S FLOTILLA. 


Lancaster was sunk and the Svitzerland badly dis- 
abled. 

Admiral Porter’s flotilla, which has done ex- 
cellent service, consists of twenty-two gun-boats, 
together with several supply steamers, hospital- 
boats, etc. Among the vessels are the following: 
Fort Herman,7 guns; Cricket, 8 guns; Lafayette, 9 
guns; Neosho, 3 guns: Oscark, 2 guns; Eastport, 9 
guns; Choctaw, 8 guns; Osage, 3 guns; Chillicothe, 
4 guns; Louisville, 14 guns; Carondelet, 14 guns; 
Benton, 18 guns; Pittsburg, 14 guns; Gazette, 8 
guns; Mound City, 14 guns; General Price, 4 guns; 
Lerington, 8 guns; Ouachita, 3 guns; Black Hawk, 
13 guns. Of these, the Osage and Ogcark are tur- 
reted. The Lafayette, Eastport, Choctaw, Chillicothe, 
Benton, Carondelet, Louisville, Pittsburg, Mound 
City, and Essex are iron-clads. The Lexington is 
one of the three wooden boats first put in commis- 
sion on the Mississippi. The Ouachita and Black 
Hawk are formidable wooden vessels partially 
plated. The others are denominated tin-clads, 
Our sketch was taken as the vessels were lying 
near Alexandria, preparing to go up the river. At 
last accounts they had passed the obstructions placed 
in the channel by the rebels, and were approaching 
Shreveport. 
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The opening of the Red River region has placed 
within our reach a vast amount of cotton, which the 
enemy had stored away for export or sale. On the 
17th 800 bales from near Fort De Russy reached 
Cairo, and large quantities were still awaiting trans- 
portation at the date of our last advices. In the 
vicinity of Shreveport thousands of bales are be- 
lieved to be hidden away ; and should our army ar- 
rive in time to prevent its destruction a large sum 
must be realized from this source. While thus 
weakening the rebels in the seizure of one of their 
main elements of strength, the advance of the Fed- 
eral forces has also achieved a vast positive advant- 
age in delivering the loyal people from the oppres- 
sion which has so long restrained them. The mo- 
ment the old flag was restored hundreds of citizens 
seem to have come forward rejoicingly to testify 
théir devotion to the cause it symbolizes. Many 
who had been exiled from their homes hastened to 
resume their old places, and aid in the necessary 
work of social and civil reconstruction ; all animat- 
ed, according to the newspaper accounts, by an in- 
tense hostility, not only to the rebellion, but to 
slavery, as its great cause and principal source of 
strength. Thus Freedom is every where achieving 
its own revenges, 


THE PRESS ON THE FIELD. | 


= WE give on pages 280 and 281 a view illustra- 
ting a very important department of every. army— 
namely, the NEwsPAPER Bricape. Jivery large 
camp in the present war has had in it some repre- & 
sentative of our leading journals ; and the country, & 
is more indebted to.these industrious, energetic, 
and courageous reporters for early and authentic: 
accounts of ‘battles and iniportant movements than 
the mass “of our people usually admit. But for) 
these enterprising and adventurous spirits, who — 
penetrate into all sorts of dangers, and sketch, with | 
the hail of battle falling around them, the scenes 
and actions in which the public has so great an in- 
terest, we must very often have remained in igno- 
rance for days and weeks of events vitally affecting 
our interests and happiness. Nor is this all: the 
materials for the history of this great conflict are 
furnished almost entirely these gatherers of 
‘things great and small” on the field, and posteri- 
ty would be wholly ignorant, but for them, of that 
vast body of incident and adventure whic finds no 
mention in official reports, and which ig absolutely 
necessary to a proper appreciation of central facts 
and events. 
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THE SOWING OF THE SEED. 


Tur seed of Liberty was sown 

Upon our soil long years ago, 
And strong men watched it day by day, 
To clear each noxious weed away, 

That the young plant might grow. 


The storm descended in its might, 

And down the heavy hailstones fell; 
While far-off nations smiling, sai,: 
‘-The storm prevails—the seed is dead!” 

But the earth kept it well. 


And when at last the sun shone out, 
And the tempestuous time was o'er, 
The seed unfolded to a tree, 
Bearing ‘the fruit of Liberty 
To scatter on our shore. 


Tyrants frowned on its rapid growth— 
Their stern revilings filled the air— 
But up from North, South, East, and West, 
Came the wise men, and the oppres-d, 
To ‘see a tree so rare; 


And beg some of the precious seed 
To plant in lands beyond the sea, 
Till where’er stood a tyrant’ throne, 
The seeds of this voung tree were sown, 
Bidding the world be free! 


Once nivre the fierce storm rages round. 
Once more the rain falls thick and fast, 

Stripped of its feliage, grim and bare. 

The tree stands in the tempest’s glare, 
Careening to the blast. 


Its branches sway from side to side, 

Its broken limbs bestrew the ground: 
But from the raging of the storm, 
Deep in the earth, secure and warm, 

The roots lie sate and sound. 


And still above the friendly soil 

The sturdy trunk unvielding stands, 
And on the branches that remain, 
Fre-l buds are swelling out again 

For weary lands. 


O noble tree of Liberty! 
The storm in vain doth thee assail; 
In vain thy toes may yather round 
To rend thee quivering from the ground, 
For thou shalt still prevail! 


Still tower aloft thy giant form, 
Abroad thy leafy branches wave; 
Scatter the good seed far and wide— 
On lonely .heath—on mountain side— 

On every patriot’s grave! 


Bid the whole earth the lesson learn, 
That where’er Freedom's seed takes root, 
Though often sown in dvubt, or haste, 
Not one shall die, nor turn to wastes 
Nor cease trom beariny fruit. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


early Proct-sheets purcliased by the 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
LILY BEGINS TO LEARN THINGS. 

RHODOVENDRON Hovst was to Lily « mys- 
terious monster, a dragon that devoured chil- 
dren. After the first ‘‘ getting-up bell,” the tirst 
prayer-meeting, and the first school breakfast, 
he yobbled her up; and she, a very small Jonah 
indeed, became absorbed in him, and dwelt in 
his immensity. Of the great boiling, turbid sea 
of the external world she could know nothing— 
the dragon’s jaws formed the entrance to the 
school, and were garnished with many fangs. 
So she abode within, and at first trembled, but 
gradually grew accustomed to the arched-in- 
wards, and ribbed sides, and vast viscéra of the 
monster; and as it was her nature to love things 
when she became accustomed to them, the school 
dragon lost at last all his terrors for the child, 
and Lily became that excceding rarity, a little 
girl who was fond of her school. jit 

Quite alone, she had nothing else in the world 
to be fond of. The people who had brought her 
to school had forgotten to put any toys among 
her néedments. Her exquisite papa had, prob- 
ably, never heard of such vulgar frivolities, and 
Jean Baptiste Constant had, perhaps, matters 
more important to think of atthemoment. Lily 
had uot so much as adol!. The rough old play- 


things she used to potter about with in the plas-- 


tercr’s house soon faded into the nothingness of 
oblivion. So, too, did the plasterer himself, and 
his wife her old nurse, and their little boy her 
foster-brother. First, she forgot their names, 
and only bore them in mind as the good people 
far away, who used to be fond of her, and romp 
with her, and bear with her little tempers. 
Then, the plasterer’s face and form began to be 
a matter of doubt, und she could not tell wheth- 
er he had red hair or black hair—whether he 
wore a beard, or whiskers, or both, or neither. 
Curiously, she remembered latest his strong 
ribbed corduroy trowsers—probably because she 
had careered on them so many times cock-horse 
to Coventry, and she connected with these gar- 
ments the strong acrid fumes of the tubacco he 
smoked. Blue vapor, hot and pungent, was al- 
ways curling from that excellent man; without 


his pipe Lily would have lost her last definite 
conception of her fuster-father. Burt the pipe 
went out at last, and the smote mingled with 
the clouds, and drifted away imto space. The 
boy, her playmate, she forgot in one sudden 
landslip of recollection. He was there, for a 
moment, with a rough head she used to touzle, 
a top he used to spin for her amusement, a back 
that was always at her service. He was her 
horse, her dog, her coach, her ship, her steam- 
engine, but all at once his fastenings loosened, 
and he tumbled down into the gulf forever. 
And then, last of all, poor nurse went. Lilv 
clung to her image as long as ever she could, 
and struggled hard te retain it, but the inevita- 
ble law asserted it, and nurse mektcd away. She 
came to have two faces, like Janus, and then 
none at all. Her hands and feet disappeared in 
a wreath of filmy imaginations. Long after that 
her checked apron remained—the apron on which 
Lily used to sit before the fire, warm and dry 
and glowing from her bath, purring like a kitten 
—the apron which had strings to be pulled, and 
twisted, and untied by her uncertain little fin- 
gers, to the great discomfort, but never-failing 
delight of the good woman—the apron to whose 
corner Lily used to cling in her first venture- 
some excursions into the back garden. But the 
apron was doomed. The records of that court 
of exchequer crumbled inte deeay, and away 
went nurse, apron, and all, not to be remem- 
bered again on this side death, when —oh! joy 
for some, and woe unutterable to others—we 
shall remember every thing. | 

This last holdfast being taken away. what re- 
mained? Rhododendron House, and nothing 
more. The apparition of the two strange men 
who had brought her by night ‘to school had 
scarcely ruffed the surface of the luke, had 
scarcely breathed upon the mirror. They could 
scarcely have been forgotten, for they had never 
been remembered. When the Miss Bunnycas- 
tles spoke to Lily about her papa, and told her 
that he was a perfect gentleman, and brought a 
‘man-servant with him who was almost as grand 
a gentleman as he, she could respond only by a 
vacant stare. She knew no papa. Little by 
little there came over her a vague conscious- 
ness that she ought properly to have one, for 
most of the young ladies were continually vaunt- 


she was about six, she toddled wp one day to 
Mr. Drax, when he was paying ome of his peri- 
odical visits, and, with a very grave and knowl- 
edge-seeking visage, asked him this alarming 
question: ‘* Missa Drax, are you my pappa?” 
The discreet medical practitioner Was dreadfully 
disconcerted at this crude interregatory. Old 
Mrs. Bunnycastle bleated, ‘* Lawk @’ mercy, what 
next?’ ‘Two of the Miss Bunnycastles titteréd ; 
but the third, Miss Barbara, told Lily, severely, 
that she would never be any thing better than a 
little idiot. 

Meanwhile she had -set herself, first intuitive- 
ly, next of her own volition, to learn things. 
don’t mean lessons. For the first year all the 
resources of the law of kindness were powerless to 
teach her even her lessons; and although Miss 
Barbara had a dim impression that she should 
properly by this time be deep in the mysteries 
of Mangnall, she forebore, atter.a while, to set 
her tasks which she could not by apy possibility 
grasp even the remotest meaning of, and con- 
soled herself with the thought that there was 
plenty of time to rescue her trom the perilous 
condition of a dunce. Lily was left to a few 
books that had pictures in them, and but few 
attempts were made to drum the significance of 
the accompanying letter-press into her head. She 
was too small to stand up in a class—too small to 
haye copy-books, or good marks, or bad marks 
—too small for any thing, in fact, sawe to wander 
or trot about as she listed, from heuse to play- 
ground, from play-ground to sch@ol-ground— 
now talking to the furniture, and) now to the 
teachers—now listening, with demure astonish- 
ment, to the eloquence of Mrs. Bunnycastle, 
which was Greck to her—to the onations of the 
govyernesses, which were Hebrew to her—and to 
the monotonous drone of the young ladies, as at 
appointed times and seasons they repeated their 
lessons. In fine, she became as much a pet and 
plaything in the establishment as any very tiny 
domestic aninial that was ueither troublesome 
nor spiteful, but very playful and very atfection- 
ate, might have been. Miss Barbara was of 
opinion that she should be kept “strict ;” but 
at last even she joined in the general concession, 
and seemed to be as fond of Lily as every one 
else in the house was. |: 


She knew the play-ground by heart. She had 
almost a pre-Raphaelite acquaintanee, mentally, 
with the bricks, with their various hues, now red, 
now russet, now purple ; ‘with the indssy rime that 
covered some of them, with the small bectles 


_ that did wonderful acrobatic feats on their accliv- 


ities, rivaling the soldiers of General Wolfe, who 
marched up rocks that were quite perpendicular. 
She knew the tears which the strong mortar had 
shed on first being laid between the) courses, and 
which the trowel had fongotten to scrape away— 
tears which the air had hardened into imperish- 
able durability. She knew the spider’s web in 
the southwest angle, by the holly-bush. She 
was on speaking-terms with the spider (a mun- 
strous glutton, who died at last of delirium tre- 
mens, brought on by eating a blue-bottle who 
had tipsified himself with the saecharine fer- 
mentation of fivepence-halfpenny moist ut a 
grocer’s shop in High Street, Clapham, and :o 
had staggered to Stockwell, to be devoured and 
die). She knew that the spider did not aiwavs 
dwell in his web, but that he lay in wait, some- 
times, in a little cavern or niche im the bricks. 
where a French bean peg once had been. The 
gravel of the play-ground was familiar tu her, and 
a thrill of delight came over her when she found 


| among the pebbles one day a broken shell. She 


ing their possession of such a parent; and when. 


But all this time Lily was leaminy things. 


| 


knew all about the miniature allotment gardens 
which the most meriturious among the five-and- 
thirty were permitted to cultivate, and where 
they cultivated mustard-and-cress, to be after- 
ward consumed on half-holidavs afternoons at 


. tea-time—moustard-and-cress which tasted hot as 


ginger to the tongue, and was rather uncomfort- 
ably gritty to the teeth. Into these garden-beds 
the voung ladies frequently emptied the proceeds 
of their pocket-money, in the guise of small 
brown paper packets of seeds, presumably con- 
taining the germs of rare and gorgeous flowers, 
but which generally ended in disappointment, 
coming up in various forms of weediness or scrub- 
biness, but never turning out to be veraniums, or 
fuschias, or any thing practical. ‘Then was there 
not the speculative Miss Newton, who was al- 
ways planting acorns in the fond hope that some 
time between their plantation and her going 
home for the holidays they would sprout up into 
giant oaks? Was there not Miss Close, the 
miserly boarder, who buried halfpence, nay four- 
penny pieces even, in her two tiower - plots ? 
And then Miss Furblow, the draper’s daughter, 
had 2 dandy set of garden-tools, all shining in 
iron and newly-turned wood—tools which ex- 
cited the bitter envy of her companions, who had 
usually about one haif-toothless rake, and one 
bent spade with a broken handle, to half a dozen 
which she didn't know how 
“ use, and which brought her’at last to signal 
grief and mortification 

All these things were nvuted by Lily; likewise 
the grim little back-door, fast bolted and barred, 
which, in former times, had communicated with 
Mr. Jagy’s garden—the cross old gentleman next 
door. That door was as much an object of 
grave and wistful contemplation to Lily as the 
Debtors’ door of Newgate is to some grown peo- 
ple. Would it ever open? Why was it closed ? 
What was there behind it? Mr. Jagg hated the 
Bunnycastles, and the Buunycastles hated Mr. 
Jagg. He spoke scornfully of the frve-and-thirty 
boarders as ‘a pack of young lussies,” and spite- 
fully lopped off half the spreading branches of 
his best cherry-tree because a bough overhung 
the wall of the Bunnycastle play-ground. Where- 
upon Miss Celia Bunnycastle called in a cunning 
worker in iron, and caused him to erect a formi- 
dable palisade of spikes on the wall, as thouzh 
to repel any attempts at midnight escalade for 
nefariously amative purposes by Jagg. Jagg 
denied the legal right of the Bunnycastles to 
erect this chevaux-de-frise. There was much 
acrimonious: correspondence; the solicitors of 
the rival houses were cunsulted: Jagg only re- 
frained from going to law with Rhododendron 
House because Rhododendron House had him 
on the hip, m the fact of one of the maid-serv- 
ants making solemn asseveration that he was not 
only in the scandalous habit of winking at her 
when she went out on errands, but had on one 
occasion had the unmanly brutality to tell her 
that she was a “*duck.” Had justice taken coz- 
nizance cf the wretch’s misdeeds it would have 
been an aggravated assault case at the very least 
—supposing, at least, that wholesome statute to 
have been in force at the-pericd. The feud at 
last Wa> compromised, and tae chevaux-de-frise 
was suffered to rust in peace. They were not 
very firmly fixed, and half of the spikes tumbled 
over into Jagg;s garden: who avenged himself, 
let us hope, by forthwith disposing of them at 
marine stores. 

There had been, of course, a primary cause 
for this envenomed quarrel, but it Was Wrapt in 
uncertainty. <A teacher who had gone away 
knew all about it, but tu the existing generation 
it was a mystery. Some said that Mr. Jagg, a 
widower with one daughter, had wished the Bun- 
nycastles to take her on reduced terms, but that 
they had declined—standiny out to the last that 
washing, music, and seat at church, should be 
extras. Others declared that the ladies of Rho- 
dodendron House had manifested an alinost un- 
seemly auxiety to secure Miss Jagg a> an in- 
mate ; but that her uncivil parent had contume- 
liously declared that he would svoner send her 
to a charity school than to the Bunnycastles. 
Finally, it was darkly bruited about among thie 
elder girls that, not sv many months before, a 
treaty of alliance, otfeusive, defensiva, and mat- 
rimonial, had been in contemplation between t..e 
houses of Jagg and Bunnycastle—Miss Celia 
being the high contracting party of the last- 
named family. But the treaty had come—as 
treaties often do—tv nothing ; and this was why, 
perhaps, the Saint Scholasticas of Rhododendron 
House always spoke uf the crusty widower as a 
monster, a villain, and a base wretch; while the 
untceling Jagg, on his side, and with character- 
istic eourseness, laving a scornful tin- 
ger by the side of his ribald nose, that lhe had 
found out the whole thiug was « Plant, and had 
declared off in time. | 

This was not among the things that Lily 
learned; but the mention of the barred-up door 
reminded me of the great Bunnycastle and Jagg 
vendetta. It is time, however, to go indoors. 
There, the things that the child learned were 
manifold. Into the drawing-rvom and the sup- 
per-parlor beyond she was but rarely permitted 
to peep, but she studied all the bedrooms—from 
Mrs. Bunnycastle’s imposing chamber to the 
less pretentious apartinents occupied by the Miss 
Bunnycastles, and the dormitories, numbered 
one to five, where the tive-and-thirty boarders 
slept on seventeen and a half iron bedsteads. 
The halt bed was a turn-up one—an impostor— 
by day an escritoire. ‘The law of kindness had, 
somehow, omitted to enact that the pupils should 


| not sleep two in a bed; and Miss Furblow, the 


draper’s daughter, was the only young lady in 


_ statu pupillari privileged to have an entire be 


—it was the half one, the impostor—to herself. 
There were all kinds of things to be learned 
in these bedrooms—things grave, and things 
gay. There were hours of musing evoked from 
huge chests of drawers—as to whether they grew 


| 


there, and what they held. There were fearfy} 
speculations as to the birds and flowers on chintz 
draperies, and dreadful images conjured up of 
What, or who.’ might be hidden behind heayy 
curtains, or under Mrs. Bunnycastle’s four-post- 
er, or within the parapet of the great canapied 
tester. There were jooking-glasscs to be 
tively glanced in, and then run away from ; por- 
traits and engravings on the walls to study; Mv. 
ses in the Bulrushes, and Jephtha’s Rash Vow - 
Abraham's Sacrifice, and his late Royal Hish_ 
ness the Duke of York in full reyimentals ; the 
Temple of Concord in Hyde Park, and the Hor. 
rible Ceremony of Suttee as performed in the 
East Indies; the Reverend Mr. M‘Quashie, Ed- 
itor of the Pedo-Baptist’s Missionary Chronicle, 
and the Island of Corfu ; with other works of art. 
to be’ pondered over. There were gowns and 
shaw]s to be detached, in imagination, froin their 
pegs and peopled with flesh and blood. There 
was the great lumber-room, where all the five- 
and-thirty boxes were deposited. when 
they came home for the holidays—a very cara- 
vaiserai full of trinks. There was the maid- 
servant's room, where Lily had been woke up by 


‘the sun, and half terrified to death by the bell, | 


on the first morning after her coming. There 
were chairs to jump on, and hearth-rugs to lift 
the corners of, and clocks to whose ticking an 
attentive ear was lent. Vhere were bouks in 
cases, and books in hanging-shelves, and plated 
candlesticks, and suuffer-trays, and two great 


old china mandarins, ready, on the slightest en.’ - 


couragement of a little finger, to loll out their 
tongues, and wag their peacock’s feather and 
blue-buttoned heads in a manner wonderful, 
though somewhat awful, to behold. All these . 
objects of research were, to Lily, beautiful, but 
perplexing. During the Jong hours of study, 
while the girls were pent up in the schvol-room, 
droning and gabbling, and the povernesses squab- 
bling with aud girding at them, Lily was per- 
mitted, whenever she grew tired of school— 


which was generally about five minutes afier she | 


had taken her seat on the little stoul apportioned 
to her—to slip out, and wander up and down 
the house; whose contents gave her, spark by 
spark, a little glimmering light. And then, in 
the play hours, she would ask questions innu- 
merable, both of the girls and of the teachers, 
with a frank fearlessness amazing to the former, 
who were generally warned off from the premix» 
of inquisitiveness as being ‘*unladylike,” and -o 
by degrees, without any book-knowledge, Lily 
Fioris began to@learn things. 
CHAVTER XVII. 
THE YOUNG LADIES. 


C.rsan and Pompey were very much alike; 
especially Cwsar; by which I mean, the days at 
Rhododendron House. For weeks, for months, 
from hal: year to half year, they knew scarcely 
any change. It was a well-ordered school, ary 
the Manayc.:uent most methodical. The result 
was dead Icvel ofguniformity, distressing to 
erratic minds, but delectable exceedingly to those 
who loved regularity and appreciated discipliste. 

The “*yetting-up bell” was the same every 
day; the five-and-thirty rose amidst the same 
yawning, stretches, and inarticulate grumblings ; 
there were tlic same peevish scuffing and unsatis- 
factory toilet in the lavatory; the same praver- 
meeting, the sume homilies; that is to say, when 
Mrs. Bunnycastle had reached the end of the 
dean’s volume she began ayain at the beginning 
and read the salutary tome tiirough again. The 
boarders should properly have known those homi- 
lies by heart; but I quesiion vhether any three 
of them could have repeated, without book, four 
consecutive sentences of any one of the deat’s 
discourses. The fact is, the time occupied 7in 
this lecture was the time chosen by the yougg 
ladies fur comparing notes in low whispers } 
thuse minor cosas de Espaia, the attairs of schodl- 
girls: for passing surreptitious articles of mer- 
chandise from hand to hand under the desks, and 
for ** having out” sundry trifling disputes of the 
previous evening or the instant morning, by the 
interchange of sly nips and pinches, nudgings 
and raspings of boots against ankles. They were 
but children, and I dare say not more spiteful to 
each other than nuns in a convent. Was it not» 
while Mrs. Bunnycastle was warming to the very 
ciose of one of the dean’s most flourishing perora- 
tions, that Miss Dallwallah, the young lady con- 
nected with the Honorable East India Com- 
pany’s Civil Service, and who had been forwarded 
direct from Serampore to Stockwell with a cau- 
tionary note from her papa, stating that she had 
‘a devil of a temper”—was it not then that this 
young lady, being suddenly roused to ungovern- 
able ire by a pinch from Miss Libseombe, her 
neighbor, who had a remarkably ingenious knack 
of holding flesh between her finger and thumb, 
fell upon that young lady, and bit her in the 
arm? Mr. Drax had to be sent for; the vindic- 
tive Dallwallah’s teeth were sharp, and she had 
drawn blood, The biter, it is regrettable to say, 
did not manifest the slightest compunction for 
the outrage. ‘It served Libby right,” she cool- 
ly remarked; ‘‘and as for biting her arm halt 
through, I’m sure I wish it had been her nose . 


Miss Dallwallah was fifteen, and was not only @ 


insensible to the law.of kindness, but too big tv 
have herears boxed. She was a very rich young. 
lady; and had so ve ornaments of barbaric 
pearls and gold, that the girls used to call her 
Juggernaut. She was a parlor-boarder, and eX- 
ceedingly good-tempered, save when contradicted. 
The Bunnycastles were puzzled how to treat the 
case, when they were relieved from their - 
plexity by the sudden removal of Miss Libscoml) 
bv her mamma, who was fiercely indignant at le 
treatment her daughter had received, and a 
of Miss Dallwallah as “that hyena.” Yonge 
. xe of count rents, and was tlic 
ler, Who came ry pa 


yreat retailer of superstitious ulb- 
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lore to the establishment, opined that Miss Dall- 
willah was mad, and that sooner or later Miss 
Libscombe would be seized with hydrophobia. 

** She'll bark like a dog,” quoth Miss Miller, 
‘¢and run about biting other girls, and then her 
futher ard mother ’ll be obliged to have her 
smothered between two mattresses,”’ 

What nonsense!” exclaimed Miss ‘Tallbovs, 
the eldest of the parlor-boarders, and the cap- 
tainess, indeed, of the school, for she was nearly 
seventeen years of age. ‘‘Smothered between 
two mattresses indeed! What next? Why, 
the: magistrates wouldn't allow such a thing.” 

“*T tell you it would be done. It’s the law.” 

*“*T think I ought to know,” retorted Miss 
Tallboys, loftily. ‘* My papa is in the commis- 
sion of the peace for the county of Kent, and I’m 
sure he wouldn't allow such cruelty.” 

‘*Your papa is only a brewer,” Miss Miller 
went on, in great wrath, “and magistrates are 
gentlemen.” | 

‘*I remember his beer,” little Laura Smil- 
er broke in, maliciously. ‘*Tallboys & Co.'s 
Creaming Rochester Ales. My papa used to 
have it till he said they put gall instead of hops 
into it.” 

“You’re an impudent little—” was beginning, 
in great indignation, the insulted county magis- 
trate’s daughter, when the formidable Miss Dall- 
wallah came lounging into the room—it was a 
half-holiday, and the elder girls were gathered 
chatting round the stove—in her usual lazily de- 
fiant manner.’ 

** Miss Miller says you’re mad,” broke in a 
chorus of shrill voices. 

** Perhaps you'd like to bite me,” Miss Miller 
herself continued, tossing her curls, which were 
flaxen, and turning up her nose, which was 
snub. 

‘*T don’t want to bite any body,” replied the 
Indian, quite humble now. ‘I ama mad, pas- 
sionate creature, and T ought to have said I was 
sorry I bit Lizzy Libby. I'm sorry I bit her. 
Only she vexed me. I’m sorry she’s gone away, 
and if I could find out where she lived I'd take 
her my little enaméled gold watch, and ask her 
on my knees to accept it and forgive me. But 
she shouldn’t have vexed me.”’ 

“She was a vulgar little thing,” Miss Tallboys 
remarked, disdainfully. 

‘¢But it was very wicked of me to bite her,” 
went on the repentant Begum. ‘‘And Mrs. 
Bunnycastle ought to have punished me. I de- 
served to be locked up in the coal-hole, with 


bread and water for a fortnight, only my papa’s 


so rich, and i've always been brought up todo 
as I like.” 

‘*She says her papa’s a magistrate,” resumed 
the malevolent Smiler, giving a turn to the con- 
versation. 

“* My papa’s a judge, and is the head of a 
district twice as big again as Yorkshire,” re- 
sumed Miss Dalliwallah, with tranquil dignity. 

And, forthwith, all the young ladies plunged 
into emulous vauntings of their respective par- 
entage, as is the custom of young ladies, and 
middle-aged ladies, and old ladies—to say no- 
thing of gentlemen—with or without encourage- 
ment; and when we are old, and can no longer 
brag of our parents, we brag of our children, or, 
haply, being celibate, of our parrots or our lap- 
dogs, our port or our pictures. And so the 
world goes. : 

Miss ‘Tallboys, whose Christian name was 
Grace, and who was a slender and elegant 
blonde ; Miss Dallwallah, otherwise Juggernaut, 
otherwise the Begum, otherwise Lallah Rookh, 
otherwise the Sultana Scheherazade, otherwise 
a hundred other fantastic sobriquets culled from 
Oriental sources, and sportively bestowed upon 
her by her comrades, who loved her very dearly 
when she did not bite; and Miss Thrupp, whose 
parents were commercial (‘Thrupp & Calliper, 
ship-brokers, Mincing Lane), who was nearly 


sixteen, and who was amiable, but afflicted with: 


red hair; were the three senior pupils in Rho- 
dodendron House. Their relatives were all 
wealthy, and they were, consequently, held in 
much consideration by the Bunnycastles. They 
did pretty much as they liked. ‘They ‘‘ studied,” 
instead of learning lessons, and filled exercise- 
books with indifferent caligraphy, instead of re- 
peating set tasks. ‘They had masters for all the 
accomplishments, and acquired as many, or iis 
few of ghem, as senior pupils at middle-class 
schools—remember, I .am writing of the antc- 
‘*college” period — generally do. They spent 


their liberal allowance of pocket-money as they 


chose; and I hope young ladies, who have left 
school, will not accuse me of libeling their sex, 
when I record that the major portion of their 
revenues went in sweetstuff. Now and then a 
servant-maid was bribed to smuggle in a novel 
from the circulating library; but, as a rule, a 
plentiful supply of almond rock, chocolate drops, 
and candied horehound, was held to be a more 
satisfactory pabulum than sentiment in #hree 
volumes. At happy, sixteen a girl can dream 
novels, and invent a hero every five minutes ; 
but it is not enough to dream of almond rock. 
Sweetstuff is a thing that-must be bought. 
\Mesdemoiselles Tallboys, ‘Thrupp, and Dall- 
wWillah, then, condescended to take into high 
favor and affection the little girl who was left, 
qnite alone, in that scholastic desert. They 
nae a pet and a plaything of Lily Floris. Had 
she been a little pauper her pretty face, guile- 
less heart, and winning ways would have made 
her a favorite, even with the work-house matron 5 
but Mrs; Bunnycastle’s parlor-boarders were pre- 
disposed in favor of the baby pupil by mysterious 
hints from Miss Barbara, who, in her occasional 
unbosoming of gossiping confidence with the 
Ss niors, Was wont qo descant npon the very grand 
fiks whom she imagined Lily's parents to be. 
Phe dazzling diamonds, and scarcely less daz- 
zling teeth of Mr. Biunt were still fresh in Miss 
Bunnycastle’s recollecticn, and she gave the 
daughter of the possessar oi those valuables full 


credit for them. Miss Barbara's unbosomings 
were quite enough to make Lily, in the cyes of 
Miss ‘Tallboys and her companions, a little hero- 
ine. There was something mysterious about her 
they were glad to recognize. She might be a 
nobleman’s daughter; the offspring, perchance, 
of a foreign prince. She could tell nothing 
about her mamma. — Poor, little, deserted inno- 
cent! ‘They saw it all. A forced marriage; 
an infant torn away from her agonized parent; 
an obscure retreat found for the heiress of per- 
haps boundless domains! They wanted fewer 
three volume novels smuggled in from the circu- 
lating library than ever, for Lily was a whole 
cabinet library of fiction in herself. But if they 
required less romance they stood in need of more 
sweetstuff, for they had now an associate to share 
it. ‘The three friends solemnly adopted Lily 
and at once proceeded to make much of her to 
the no small*content of the ruling powers, who, 
as the child was too small to stand up in a class, 
and was occasionally, though not often, given to 
fretting if no notice were taken of her, were some- 
times puzzled to know where and how to bestow 
her. Lily profited, not only physically but in- 
tellectually, by the patrcnage of the ‘‘great 
girls,” as the three redoubtable parlor-boarders 
were called; for Miss 'Tallbcys, shocked at her 
backwardness, began to teach her in carnest, and 
before she had been at Rhododendron House a 
year had contrived, by kindness and caresses, to 
instill into her a very fair acquaintance wigh 
great A, and little a, and words in one syllable. 
Miss ‘Thrupp must needs undertake to teach 
the mite of a thing to dance, which means 
that she romped about with her in most mad- 
‘ap fashion; and confident of her educational 
mission, gravely proclaimed that she was about 
to ‘‘ground her” on the piano. A great many 
music-books and a backgammon-board, falsely 
purporting to be Hume’s History of England, 
had to be piled on the stool before Lily, mount- 
ed thereupon, could get her plump hands on a 
proper level with the key-board of the rickety 
vid practicing piano (Popkinson, Great Swal- 
low Street, Oxford Street, 1869), and her 
‘* grounding” did not extend beyond her being 
allowed to thump the keys, which were worn, 
and dented, and yellow, like the teeth of an old 
horse, till she began to crow with delight at the 
noise she made, or her instructress, laughing, 
and stopping her ears at the din—though a 
quarter of the battered clefs were dumb—bade 
her, with a kiss, desist. As for the Begum, 
Juggernaut was not behindhand in activity of 
patronage to the little darling. She hung 
strange ornaments of golden filigree round her 
neck. I believe she would have pierced her 
ears—and her nose too, so the mischievous girls 
said—to hang jeweled ring in, had not that sur- 
gical operation been expressly inhibited by the 
scholastic home government. Debuarred from the 
exercise of this decorative Orientalism, it was Miss 
Dallwallah’s chief delight to curl, to brush out, 
and to curl again, in all sorts of ringlets, tapers, 
sausages, and cork-screws, Lily’s soft brown locks. 
The child’s hair curled naturally, and wanted 
neither tissue paper nor irons; but Miss Dall- 
wallah was continually improving on nature, and 
nothing seemed more to delight her than when 
Lily’s hair, after half an hour's claborate frizzing, 
or compression under the influence of ‘caloric, 
assumed the appearance of a highly ornate mop. 
The child submitted, and was pleased. Once, 
only, she gave way to a short howl, when Miss 
Dallwallah inadvertently touched the tip of her 
ear with the hot tongs, but in general she regard- 
ed the philocomic ordeal as a rare game and 
sport. However, one day, she thought fit to 
remonstrate against that which was decidedly a 
work of superogation. 

‘¢ My hair curl with water, Missa Lally,” she 
said, looking up into the hairdresser’s face with 
her large blue eyes, 

‘‘What a great stupid I am! Of course it 
will,” cxclaimed the impetuous Indian (whose 
petit nom among her familiars was ‘* Lally’’). 
‘““There, I've half spoilt your hair with these 
nasty hot irons. Ivll curl all the wrong way 
now, of course. It’s just like me. I never can 
do any thing properly. I wonder I haven’t bit- 
ten you into the bargain.” And Miss Dallwal- 
lah, who was of an impulsive, and not a very 
strong-minded temperament, and who bitterly 
remembered her dental escapade with Miss Libs- 
combe, would have taken refuge in tears, had 
she not been consoled and assured that no Darm 
was done, by Miss Tallboys and Miss Thrupp. 

It was a merry time. The ‘‘great girls” 
dressed Lily, and put her to bed. Had slice 
been a squirrel, or a marmosct® monkey, they 
could not have made more of her. As yet, the 
child had been deemed too small to go to church, 
and the homilies of the dean, before breakfast 
and bedtime, had been thought sufficient theolog- 
ical food for her; but the ** great girls” begged 
so hard that she might be allowed to accompany 
them, that at last the authorities acceded to the 
request. To walk to church on Sunday morn- 
ings hand in hand with one or the other of her 
three protectresses, was to Lily the source of 
enormous pride and gratification. She was very 
good in church, although she sometimes swung 
her small legs—which did not reach to within a 
fuot of the ground—in a manner to endanger the 
stability of neighboring hassocks; and once or 
twice, on hot summer Sundays, she went to 
sleep, and would have tumbled off but that Miss 
Tallboys caughther. But take her jor all in all, 
she was a most devout congregationist, and it 
was very pleasant to behold her gazing with a 
rapt wistfulness at fhe clergyman in the pulpit, 
and with interest not much less at the clerk in 


his desk; or nodding her head smilingly to the | 
Psalms (I am dreadfully afraid that she mani- 


fested a desire to dance to the Thirty-third), or 
sitting with a very big prayer-book, of which slic 


could not read one line, open and clutched in | 


her hands. 


MASSACHUSETTS ! MASSACHUSETTS !” 


Tue golden sunshine gleams o’er hill and glade and wave, 
The blue sky every eve is studded thick with stars. 

Ah, sunshine falls so brightly on a new-made grave! 
And God’s blue banner ne'er is furled for our wars. 


The summer came and went among the Berkshire hills, 
Where weary watches kept true hearts as brave as 
those 
Whose throbe were hero-marches, till the deathly chills 
Hushed heart and lip and eye into'a long repose. 


But Charlie still was safe—thank God!—through many 
a fight; 
At last he wrote (Ah me, such strange and feeble 
strokes!), 
“Don't fear for me—I’m wounded, but ‘twill all come 
right; 
Our boys have had tough work at terrible Fair Oaks. 


“Perhaps when golden autumn seta the woods aflame 
I may get home to show the tattered flag I bore. 
You'll kave your soldier back—a trifle thin and lame— 
But looks won't trouble me when I get home once more!” 


Poor fellow, brave and hopeful, how he stood the ‘pain, 
The torture all those weeks! 
at last,:* 
And fever laid her crazing hand on heart and brain, 
Yet still in pity bore him to the happy Past. 


Ilis moan through heated days and through the moon- 
lit nights 
Was ** Massachusetts! Massachusetts! Take me there 
Sometimes he rushed in memory into deadly fights, 
But always ended with that pleading, homesick prayer. 


Strange nurses, doctors chilled by death to seeming cold, 
Whose faces bent unmoved o'er many a soldier’s bed, 

By Chifirlie Howard's cot were men of gentle mould, 
And tender as their mothers’ were the words they said. 


Yet still that cry, ‘*My home! the hills! the scarlet trees! 
Oh only tuke me there, before it is tov late! 

Now bring a little honey from my father’s bees, 
A little home-made bread upon a fair white plate!” 


No name except the Saviour’s made him still and calm; 
But when we spoke of Jesus how his dark eyes filled, 
As if above the bédttle rose a fireside psalm, 
And in the holy peace each thought of strife were stilled. 


“Oh Jesus! KnowHim? Yes! He is my Only Friend, 
He’s all around me always." Then his eyes grew dim 
With unshed tears. ‘*He says He loved unto the end. 
I couldn’t stand the waiting if ’twasn’t vow for Him!” 


**He won't forsake you, Charlie!” How his face grew 
bright! 
** He says so, and ['m sure.” 
come 
‘No matter! ‘Tis the ending of the long long fight! 
So take me home!” The wildness came again with 
** home." 


*¢ [f even death should 


Poor shattered , whose every string was out of tune 
Except the one that answered to the Deathiess Love! 
The earthly craving passed when Heaven's higher boon 
Brought him in gladness to the Hills and Home above. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY.’ 


Don’t CoMET TOO StroNG.—Professor Neumager says 
that in 1865 a comet will come so cloze as to endanger the 
earth, and should it not attach iteelf to us (as one globule 
of quicksilver fo another), or annihilate us (that's a clieer- 
ful alternative), the effect will be very beautiful (we should 
think so). ‘During three nights we shall have no dark- 
nes#, but be bathed in the brilliant light of the blazing 
train’’—an express train, we suppose. It is to be observed 
that the Professor avoids the use of the word tail. We 
don’t, but we spell it fale, and apply it to the Professor as 
a bit of a wag. 

‘* All is vanity,’ saith the Preacher. Yes; but what 
does the preacher think? This question occurred to us a 
féw days ago, when we saw an episcopal equipage literally 

aning with mitres, etc., etc., etc, ; and then we couldn't 
help reflecting that a bichop should be more easily recog- 


nized by his demeanor than his carriage ! 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


As sure as Sol will rise to-morrow, 
So cure will sin conduct to sorrow. 

A certain quack calling one day on an invalid, asked 
him **how he did?” ‘+I didn’t,” was the eufferer’s reply. 
*‘ Then,” cried the undaunted disciple of Galen, ** it must 
have been your brother.” With this he pocketed his fee, 
but never returned to the house. 


— 


At a recent party one of the candles was leaning slight- 
ly. Gliffkins, who boasts of his geography, remarked that 
it represented the Tower of Pisa. ‘* Yes,” said facetious 
Sniffkins, ‘*except that one is a tower in Italy, and an- 
other is a tower in grease.” 


— 


An over-curious person thinks the antediluvian life must 
have been a great contrast to ours, and pictures it thus: 
‘Only fancy having two dried whales hanging in your 
larder, and a cold mammoth ‘cut and come again’ on the 
side-board. ‘Shall I help you toa bit of the icthyosau- 
rus? ‘Thank you; I should prefer a slice of your masta- 
don!’ Stewed plesiosauri! Leviathan @ la crapoderie. 
Imagine a bill,-not at twelve months, but two hundred 
years, and a fellow who carried off your plate-box getting 
sent to the tread-mill for fourscore summers. Consider 
an elderly gentleman, with a liver complaint of only one 
hundred years’ standing, wearing out four sets of false 
teeth, and finally carried off, after a brief illne-s of three 
hundred and ten years, in a galloping consumption.” 


How near akin laughter is to tears was shown when 
Rubens, with a single stroke of his brush, turned a laugh- 
ing child in a painting to one crying: and our mothers, 
without being great painters, have often brought us, in 
like manner, from joy to grief by a single stroke. 


rk is to be called the ‘*Champion of the light 
and to be girt, of colrse, with **the little belt.” 


Why is the letter R very unfortunate ?— Because it is 


_ always to be found in trouble, wretchednese, and misery ; 


it is always the beginning in riots and ruin, and never 
found in peace, innocence, or love. 


The gentleman who attempted to cut his throat with a 


sharp joke, a few days since, has again made a rash at- 


tack by stabbing himeelf with a point of honor. 


What comes after cheese ?—A mouse, 


‘“T hope it won't be long,” as the echool-boy said to the 
lesson. 


The earth is exceedingly dirty, but the sea is very tidy. 
Wanted, two stamps of indignation and one of true ne- 
bility. 


They brought him North 


“Tsay, Sam? Yah, yah!” (Lawghs idiotically.) 

Nigger? Yah, yah'’ (Laughs more idiotic. 
ally, and whistles like a steam-enqine.) 

**Yar's a Conundidrum. Lookee yar. If I tells you a 
lie, why’s dat like my ole arm-chair? D'ye gib it up? 
*Cos it am de seat dat I use,” 

** Well, how do you like the looks of the varmint?” said 
a Southwester to a Downeaster, who was gazing with 
round-eyed wonder, and evidently for the first time, at a 
huge alligator, with wide-open jaws, on the muddy banks 
of the Mississippi. 

Wa'al,” replied the Yankee, he ain't what yeow call 
a handsome critter, but he’s got a great deal of openness 
when he smiles.” 

If you want to be a ‘* swell” of the first water get the 
dropsy. 


A cynical fellow, who can't muster the eash for a sleigh- 


ride, publishes the following recipe for its sensation: ** Sit 


in the hall your night-clothes, with both doors open, +o 
that you can get a good draft; your feet in a pail of ice- 
water; drop the front-door key down your back: hold an 
icicle in one hand and ring the ten-bell with the other.” 
He says, ** You can’t tell the difference with your eyes 
shut, and it is a great deal cheaper.” : 


What do we seek redress for ?—Injuries. 
find it ?—Jn juricze. 


Where do we 


The “*twelve gentlemen of the jury” -ometimes exhibit 
a stupid futuity that ix quite astoni-hing. The following 
is 2 case in point. The jury were sitting upon the ense of 
aman found dead in a sand-pit. “© T_ey fir-t returned a 
verdict of manslaughter. The coroner recapitulate) the 
testimony adduced, and sent them buck. They re-enter d 
the court with * We find that ithe deceased was sti!ll-horn.’ 
For a third time they were Gismizsed, with Lord ©: mp- 
bell’s well-known forniula, *Gentlemen, you will retire to 
consider of your verdict—thik man was found dend in a 
sund-pit.” So they avoided tee¢hnicalitics, and came -ound- 
ly to the conclusion, ‘that thie eaid Robert Trelawney is 
dead, and died of 


“What is the reason never ki<s each other, 
while the ladies waste a world pf kisses on feminine faces?" 
said the Captain to Gussie the other day. Gussie cegi- 
tated a minute, and then amswerd, ** Because the men 
have something better to kid=, and the women haven't.” 
The captain ** saw it” immediately. 


— 


A furrier, wishing to inform the public that he would 
make up furs in a fashionable manner out of old furs w hich 
ladies have at home, appended the following to his adver- 
tisement: N.B.—Capes, vittorines, ete., made up for 
ladies in fashionable styles out of their own skin-." 

“* You're quite welcome,” as the purse said to the chilling, 


THE EXPOS ULATION. 
Now, Charley, ner 
Would have mapried you, dear, 

Had I known of your pasxion for smoking: —_. 
Of that horrible) stuff 
You've had surdy enongh— 

Put it down—you are lvery provoking! 


I've seat by your side 
Till I feel’ quite! defied 
To speak, for the vapar is choking; 
But "tis useless to plead— 
You puff! puff! iat *“*the weed,” 
As if a man were created for smoking! 


That ‘witching old pipe, 
I'm half tempted to gripe, 
And cast in the fire I'am poking; 
And would, too, but bother, 
You'll still find janother, 
And cleave to the hatlit of smoking. 


Ah, well! I'll give way, 
For, perhaps, as, you say, 
No business have wives to be croaking; 
You wed us “te cherish,” 
And, lest we she@uld perish, 
Like plants, we must éuffer a smoking. 
- — 

An Oxford student joined |without invitation a party 
dining at an inn; after which he boasted so much of his 
abilities that one of the party said: S* You have told us 
enough of what you can do;) tell us something you can 
not do.” ‘+ Faith,” said he, “I can not pay my share iu 
the reckoning.” 


A story is told of a German who attempted ®@ court in 
English with the aid of a dictionary. Having obtained an 
interview with an English lady, who, having recently lost 
her husband, must be open te new offers, he opened th: 
business thus: 

‘*High-born madam, eince your husband have kicke-l 
de bucket—”" 

“Sir!” interrupted the lady, astonished and displeased. 

** Oh, pardon—nine, ten thousand pardon! Now I make 
new beginning—quite order beginning. Madam, since 
your husband have cut his stick—" 


It may be eupposed that this did not :nend matters; . 


and reading as much in the lady’s countenance, he said, 
perspiring with shame at having a second time missed 
fire: 


‘‘Madam, since your husband has gone to kingdom 
come—"’ 
This he said beseechiffgly, but the lady waa past propiti- 


ation by this; time, and rapidly moved toward the door. . 


Taking a last hurried look at his dictionary the German 
flew after the lady, crying out in a voice. of despair: 

**Madam, since your husband, your mest respected 
husband, have hopped de twig—” 

This was his sheet-anchor, and as this also “came 
home,” of course the poor man was totally wrecked. It 
turned out that the dictionary he had used had put down 
the verb sterben (to die) with the following wor-hiptul 
eeries of equivalenta: 1. To kick the bucket. 2. To cut 
one’s. stick. 3. To go to kingdom come. 
twig; to hcp off the perch ito Davy's locker. 


purr-puss f 


Why is spermaceti like a busybody ?— Becauce it makes 
ecanduls, 
- 
The following i# a singular calculation of the number 
of stitches in a shirt: Stitching the collar, four 1owa, 3000); 
sewing the ends, 500; button-hole=, and sewing on but- 
tons, 150; sewing the collar and gathering the neck, 1204; 
stitching wristbands, 1228; rewing the ends, 68; buttern- 
holes, 148; hemming the slits, 264; gathering the slecv: -, 
840; setting on wristbands, 1468; stitching on shoulder- 
straps, three rows each, 1880; hemming the borom, 3 3; 
sewing the sleeves, 2532; setting in «lh eves and guests, 
8050; tapping the sleeve-, 1526; sewing the seams, S41 5 
setting side-gussets in, +4; hemming the bottom, 11+. 
otal number of stitches, 20,649. 
DO YOU GIVE IT UP? 
Why is the root of the tongue like a dejected man? 
Because it is down in the mouth. 


If you met a pig in tears, what animal's name might . 


you suy to it? 
Pork, you pine (porcupine). 
Why is an ill-bred man like lightning? —__ 
he does not know how to himself. 
What belongs to yourself, and is used by every body 
more than yourself? 
Your name. 
A blind man took something from the breakfast-table, 
and recovered his sight—what wasit? 
He took a tea-cu» and saucer (suw Bir). 
Legs I have got, but seldom walk; 
I backbite all, but never talk? 
flea. 


4. To hop the 
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SPRING HERALDS. © 


A soFTER murmur in the leafless woods, 
And over meadows wide ; 

A joyous rushing of long-frozen flepds 
Down furrowed mountain-side. . 


A fitful sunbeam lighting up the scene, 
Too dazzling bright to last, 

Gliding storm-riven forest boughs between, 
A waif of summers past. 


Some star-bright snow-drops, winter's pretty flowers, 
Fresh from their snowy fold ; 

A daisy smiling through the long, lonely hours; 
Or crocus-cup of gold. 


Sweet clustered primroses in forest-nooks, 
Where dead leaves strew the ground; 

And daffodils bent over purling brooks, 
As listeners to their sound. 


The glad new song of wingéd chorister, 


The earliest of the grove, 
Breaking the winter silence of the air 
With thrilling notes of love. 


Soul-stirring impulses of recent birth, 
Which round the heart may cheng: 

An all-pervading influence on the earth— 
The spirit of the Spring. ' 


NOTHING BUT A FARMER. 


I. 

“My poor boy--poor Calvert!” sighed Mrs. 
Brande, dropping the letter she had been reading 
t» look after a pair just sweeping past her window 
on horseback. One was a gentleman in the prime 
of life—a handsome, stately-looking gentleman— 
who bent almost to his saddle-bow from time to 
time, as he turned with unmistakable glances of 
admiration toward his companion, airl in the fresh- 
est bloom of youth, and beautiful as June blessoms 
are. 

The face was roguish, yet sweet, with a lurking 
flash in the dark bright eyes. There was some- 
thing of pride, too, in the short upper lip, that was 
curving now with smiles as she talked, and shook 
back from ber cheeks the intruding curls. 

“| knew it,” sighed. Mrs. Brande—‘“ I knew all 
the while that a girl like Katharine Vaux, so pret- 
ty aiid so gay, and with so many chances to marry, 
would never be contented to have a man with his 
way to make in the world, as my Calvert has. 
Poor boy! He a-coming home to-night, and she a 
galloping over the country with George Hawley, a 
man old enough to be her father.” 

Crossing the room, Mrs, Brande stood mourn- 
fully, aud slowly folding Calvert's last letter previ- 
ous to putting it away. | 

‘‘Well, mother!” 

Two strong hands upon her shoulders, and a 
brown but handsome face close to hers. 


. She started, for he. had come in softly—stolen 


over the threshold to surprise her, just as he bad 


~ used to do when he was a little boy ; and now he 


was a man grown—a tall, stalwart, strong-limbed 
young fellow as one could wish to see. 

‘“‘Oh, Calvert!” she cried, putting her arms 
round his neck, ‘I'm so glad you've come.” 

‘‘Soam I, mother.” And shaking back the heavy 
darkness of his clustering locks, half bashfully— 
How’s Katharine ?” 

The widow shrunk a little; but either Calvert 
did not or would not notice it, and putting her mo- 
therly hand on his haiv, she looked fondly yet sad- 
ly up at him, saying, | 

‘‘ How handsome vou have grown, Calvert!” 

“‘Have 1?” with a iittle flushing of the frank, 
brown cheek. ‘‘ Hope Katharine'll think so.” 
Then: *“ But such a little palace as I have been 
building, mother! All rigged up inside and out— 
all but the women fixins, you know; Kathie’ll 
tendtothat. But you don’t tell me how’s Kathie ?” 

The widow's lip quivered a little; but she was by 
this time busy at some household task, and she 


_ pretended not to hear the question. 


“Ah!” she said—‘‘so you’ve got your house 
done ?” 

He ran on for a moment in reply, talking of his 
house; saying that he would rather be something 
else than a farmer if he could, and that Katharine 
would no doubt like it better if it could be so, but 
that he meant, nevertheless, to do well the work 
he had undertaken; and then, coming back to the 
one thought, asked again, 

‘* lave you seen Kathie lately ?” 

‘*] saw her this afternoon,” said Mrs. Brande, 
with a stern setting of her lips. 

“Oh! did you? Good girl! She promised me 
she wouldn't let you get lonesome.” . And Calvert’s 
fine eve had a tender gleam in it. 

**Kathie Vaux haen't been over this threshold 
in more’n three weeks,” Mrs. Brande said, shortly. 

Calvert looked anxious and puzzled. Then a 
bright smile broke like sunshine over his: face. 
‘*She’s sensitive, you know, mother; and I dare 
say the proud little thing got afraid of coming to 
see Calvert’s mother so much: for fear of talk. Wo- 
men are so foolish that way.” 

** Katharine Vaux is not, at all events. She 
taid away for a better reason than that, Calvert.” 

She lifted her head and looked steadily at her son. 

The look told him more than the words had~— 
smote him with a vague and pained wonder. 

*‘What do you mean, mother?” he asked in a 
low voice, coming toward her. ‘“ What is the reason 
Katharine staid away—is she sick ?” 

Sick!” the widow said, contemptuonsly. ‘* Not 
the; she never was in better health in her life—nev- 
cr had a merrier laugh, or a lighter heart, than since 
you went away. I don’t believe she’s thought of 
vou h@lf-a-dozen times since you went away, Cil- 
vert.” 

‘Ob yes, mother; she has written me more let- 
ters than that. I see how it is; you never liked 
Katie very well. She's a little wild, and high- 


stung, and—I sec, mother.” 


— 


‘*It is not that at all, Ca.vert. She’s a most 
ridiculous young flirt! Thatis ‘hat she zs; and the 
reason she hasn’t come here la. ‘y is because she 
didn’t like what I said to her abo.‘ her goings-on 
the last time she did come.” 

‘* Kathiea what? Oh, mother!” Calvert said, al- 
most angrily, “I told her not to mope while I was 
away, but to be gay, and doany thing to enjoy her- 
self. What did you say to her, mother?” — 

‘*T gave her my opinion of her goings-on. She 
had no more right to do as she did than though she 
had been your wife all the time, and [ told her so.” 

‘‘Oh, mother, how could you!” 

Looking at him with tender sorrow she said, 

‘Well, well, Calvert, we won't talk of it. Go 
and see Katharine for yourself.” | 

‘‘ Why should Kathie break her promise to me ? 
Is there any one she cares more for? I sha’n’t hin- 
der her if there is.” But his cheek grew pale 
through its bronze as he said it. | 

‘*T’ve an idea that there’s somebody’s money she 
likes better if she don’t like him,” said Mrs. Brande. 

‘* Who is it, mothgr ?” | 

It's George Hawley !” 

“ Ah!” | 

-He was standing at the window now, with his 
face to the street, and Mrs. Brande could not see how 
he set his teeth as he said it, and how his eye flash- 
ed. It is bad enough to have another man win the 
woman you love, but to a man like Calvert Brande 
to find himself rivaled in the heart of the girl he 
worshiped by money the thought was unutterably 


humiiating—bitter. 


Even as he stood there the music of a low, sweet 
laugh came trilling through the roses at the open 
casement, and in a moment more the same pair that 
Mrs. Brande had seen pass an hour before came rid- 
ing slowly by, the bridles of their horses hanging 
loosely upon their necks; and Mr. Hawley was 
bending, with a deference that was almost tender, 
toward the beautiful face that laughed up at him— 
the sweet, bright, roguish face. Calvert saw it all 
—the dark floating curls, the uplifted face, the 
laughing eyes (he had not seen them before in six 
months, and now to see them thus under an¢ther’s 
glance); he sav, and clenched his hands till it seem- 
ed as though they would never unclench agai. 

As the two came opposite—they could not see 
Calvert for the roses that grew at the window—Mr. 
Hawley seemed to make some remark, which he 
em) hasized with a gesture tcward the house. 

From eyen that distance Calvert could see the 
girl’s dark eyes flash and her color rise. She never 
looked toward the house, but drew her little form 
up like the proud Kathie Vaux she was, and touch- 
ing her horse sharply with her whip she gave Mr. 
Hawley a haughty little nod and dashed on. 

He was by her side again in an instant. And 
Calvert Brande, parting the rose-bushes, sprang 
through the window, and went trampling away— 
any where, so that no human eye should see his an- 
ger, and humiliation, and pain. 

His Kathie! his Kathie! and she had written him 
such fond and tender letters all the time that he had 
been gone; such frank, merry, lovin, girlishly 
sweet letters, and—what falsehoods girls were! He 
wouldn't ever believe in woman again! If Kathic 
Vaux were a lie no other woman could be true. 


IL 

In the low doorway of the porch at Wooibine 
Cottage stood Kathie Vaux that evening, little 
dreaming that he’ lover was so near. The sanset 
glow shone on het, and lighted up as charming a 
picture as one could wish to see. A deep setting 
of vines and blossoms framed her in, and some 
sprays of scarlet and gold were in her hair, and 
others still drooped from her little hand and trailed 
besideher. June-lights were in het soft, dark eyes ; 
and some thought, tender and bright as the young 
June itself, shed rare bloom upon her face as she 
stood. 

George Hawley had just left the house, anil she 
did not look after him. Her red lip had curled 
with something very like scorn as he bowed his 
‘** Good-evening” to her and went down thé walk, 
with his face cloudy and his brows knit. But that 
expressiveness had passed now, and she stood like a 
fair and sweet embodiment of that June twilight, 
thinking of what? Calvert Brande wondered what 
as he came toward her up the pretty flower-borilered 
walk. 

Whatever her thought was it must have been a 
very enthralling one, for she did not seem conscious 
of his approach till he stood almost beside her. 
Then she turned swiftly, with an eager cry, amil the 
blushes trooping over her face. 

‘¢Calvert Brande! Calvert Brande!” she cried, 
with a movement of her snowy arms that sent scar- 
let petals showering about her. If ever gladness 
and lovingness looked out of woman’s eyes they did 
out of Kathie Vaux’s. ‘ey 

But for a memory Calvert would have caught her 
to him and_sealed those tender eyes with kisses. 
But coming up through the thicket there, he had 
seen George Hawley just passing away from Wood- 
bine Cottage, and the sight had made him grim his 
teeth with rage. That pretty picture of Kathie in 
the porch did not tranquilize him. ‘‘ //e has been 
standing there with her ever since tL vy came home 


from that ride,” he said to himself, passionately ;' 


‘‘anl while I was trying to strangle my jealousy 


and find excuses for her, she was looking im his 


eves as she'd like to look inmine now. No, Katha- 
rine! No!” He had just said that to himself as 


he came up beside her, and the look sbée gave him, | 
and that iting of the soft arm's, whose 


clingi 
made 
a serpent. 


he remem six months ago, almost 
cast away his anger as though it had been 


Not quite, for he recoiled as tere toward him,” 


and standing erect, and with folded rms before het, 
looked at her out of eyes lurid with scort ®nd anger. 
The blushes died out of Katharine’s face slowly ; her 
arms drooped to her side again while she looked at 
him; and then, putting a little land upon his shoul- 
der us he stood upon the step below her, the girl 
said, faintly, | 

** Why don’t you sneak to me, Calvert?” 

He thought her naller was the pallor of a guilty 


6 


uid accusing conscience, and he said, speaking for 
the first time, and speaking scornfully, as though 
her deceit seemed, as it did, unutterably contempti- 
ble to him, 

“‘If I had come a little earlier I should have en- 
joyed the pleasure of seeing and congratulating my 
successor.” 

Kathie understood him. - She had been just 
enough wrong, just enough what Mrs. Brande said, 
during his absence, to-be angry at his tone and 
words, which the more she deserved the less in- 
clined was she to submit to them. Besides, Mrs. 
Brande had reproached her in language that rankled 
still, and the mere conjecture that she had repeated 
these very reproaches to Calvert was almost unen- 
durable. He was looking at her as these thoughts 
passed through her mind. Her hand had dropped 
away from his shoulder, and color had come into her 
cheeks again. 

‘I thought something terrible had happened, to 
come to me, after so long, this way,” Kathie said to 
herself; ‘‘ but he is only jealous, and jealousy is a 
very hateful thing, and I don’t deserve to be treated 
so at all!” and with a little toss of her head Kathie 
broke off a spray from the vine beside her and care- 
lessly drew it through her white fingers, while she 
said aloud, and without looking at him, ** When did 
you get home, Calvert ?” 

‘“‘f came about three hours ago; I was at the 
window when you 41 

“Were you?” Her eye flashed a little, and she 
swept a torrent of the blossoms down with her im- 
patient hand. She was saying to herself, ‘‘ He has 
been away from me six months, and the first word 
he says is an unkind one.” 

**She is glad to be rid of me so easy,” Calvert was 
thinking with paling eyes, for he had hoped against 
hope that Kathie wou'd have something to say for 
herself. And Kathie, the more she thought the 
longer he was silent, the more hurt and angry she 
was at his coldness. ‘‘I am angry enough to cry,” 
she thought; *‘but I waqn’t. To think that he 
should come to me this way ufter so long; he might 
say right out whatever he’s got to say, and give me 
a chance for myself. I’m sure I haven't done any 
thing so very dreadful.” But she knew well enough 
she had done as she would not have done if Calvert 
had been able to see all. 

‘* Will you come in, Calvert?” she asked, after 
a long pause. 

‘*Thank you, no,” Calvert Brande said, haught- 
ilv, and setting his teeth ; ‘I only came to tell vou, 


that is more like you than any thing else is.” 

The girl's face ‘was like. snow, but she only drew 
the green leaves about it, and without lifting her 
white eyelids said, quietly, } 

Very well, Calvert.” 

He raised his hat with a look at her that she 
could not see, and strode away down the walk with 
a single muttered utterance, ‘‘So that dream is 
dead !” 

Katharine’s dark eye flashed as she looked after 
him. ‘Cruel, unkind!”-she murmured; but even 
as she said it conscience smote her a little, and 
clasping her slender hands upon her bosom, she 
stood almost resolved to call to him,-and beg him 
to forgive her. 

But pride forbade still, and she reassured herself 
that he loved her too well to really stay away from 
her long: He would come back if she waited, and 
if would be all right again then. 

But he did not come all the next day, and the 
next, and Katharine’s heart grew heavier and heav- 
ier, till she could scarcely carry it about. 

The third day, at evening, she put on her hat, 
and stealing a ted glances about, crept away by 
a path through the wood, to the vicinity of the house 
in which Mrs. Brande lived. 

There, shrouded among the trees, stood and 
watched a long time, but saw no save Mrs. 
Brande passing in and out. She went nearer, so 
that she even saw into the little sitting-room, and 
incurred great risk of being seen herself. But still 
she saw no ferm save the widow's. 

‘* Where can Calvert be ®” she moaned to herself 
—‘‘if I could only see Calvert one minute!” and 
then she fled away home again, thinking he might 
have come during her absence. 

But he had not; and the next day she heard 
through a servant that Calvert Brande had been 
home and gone right away again—gone back West 
people said. 

Kathie waited for no more: scizirig her hat, she 
stood very soon panting and breathless’ in Mrs. 
Brande’s doorway. 

The widow was sitting by the window, and as 
she looked up Kathie saw that she had been crying. 

Kathie hesitated, her large eyes wandering over 
the room away from, and then back to Mrs. Brande, 
with a hall-affrighted expression. Then clinging 
to the door-post, and pushing back her curls with 
one little hand, she asked, in a low voice, 

e ‘Has Calvert gone away again, Mrs. Brande ?” 

“Yes, he’s gone,” said the widow, shortly ; ‘my 
boy’s gone away again as quick as he came. It 
wasn’t my fault his going though.” She looked 
sternly through the window. 

** Was it mine ; do you think it was mine?” ques- 
tioned Katharine, timidly, advancing a little and 
lifting her dark eyes to Mrs. Brande, with a world 
of woe in their depths. 

The widow did not look at her. ‘‘ He came home 
to see the girl he loved, andhe*- . false, heart- 
less flirt in her place. That's .ay be went away 
‘again so soon, if you want to know.” 

Once such words would have angered Katharine 
terribly. Now she only clasped her hands over her 
eves, an’ “rew paler than before. ‘‘ Has he gone 
clear away:—,. -°. has he gone away West ? 
Oh! I didn't mean to... *-« him so angry as that.” 


gone back, to live alone in the house ~~ »nilt for 
you and him, and his heart was so bitter about ‘it 
that he didnt even ask his old mother to <o with 
him. You'll never find a kinder heart to love you, 
Katharine Vaux, than Calvert Brande’s was.” 

“* [know it,” Katharine said, and drooped against 


| 


the wall, ceverinz her blanched face with her hands. 


Katharine, that you are free of me, free as the wind, - 


“You shouldn’t have done . ‘hen. Yes, he’s | saw that the brightness that bad 


Mrs. Brande even was touched by the hopeless- 
ness of her tone, and she went on to tell her in her 
sympsthy what tortures would not have wrung 
from her pride. ‘‘He was like a crazy man that 
night after he left you,” she said; ‘‘he never slept 
a wink, and he walked the floor, tramp, tramp, all 
night.” 

Presently she added, ‘‘ Some men now would be 


for forgiving you; but Calvert ain't one of that 
sort.” 


** But he'll forgive me—he must forgive me, Mrs. 
Brande,” Katharine said, clinging to Mrs. Brande’s 
dress ; ‘‘he used to love me so, and I loved him all 
the pneine-en, indeed I did. I know he'll forgive 
me! 


The widow shook her head. ‘‘I doubt it, child. 


But I'm to go to meet him somewhere on the way 


in a few weeks; hé didn’t ask me, but I told him I 
should; and he’s got business on the way that'll 
keep him back a while for me to get ready. But 
that ain’t what I was going to say. I was going to 
say that when I see him I'll tell him how sorry you 
are. It won't do no good, but I'lltellhim. 1] guess 
yor do feel bad, and I like you the better for it. I 
didn’t think really that you had got so mucl: heart 
as that.” Mrs. Brande had a great deal of heart, 
and the sight of Katharine’s distress touched it to 
compassion. ‘‘It’s a pity, too,” she went on, “ but 
what you and Calvert should make up. He's laid 
out a sight o’ work an that house you and he was to 
live in. He said it: would be all covered up with 
vines by another spring, just like Woodbine Cot- 
tage. Poor fellow! he won't care whether it is or 
not now.” 

It was too much. Pride and resolution had kept 
Katharine hitherto from tears, but those last words 
of Mrs. Brande’s were too much. She gave a wild 
glance around, and then, dropping upon the floor, 
burst into such a passion of weeping as frightened 
Mrs. Brandeterribly» The girl’s hat had fallen off, 
and, kneeling down by her, Mrs. Brande smoothed 
the soft bright curls and begged her not to cry. 
But the sad heart would not be comforted, 

The poor lady felt a little conscience smitten and 

sell-reproachful herself. She never had quite liked 
Katharine, just as Calvert had said, and she was 
afraid she had been a little too ready to condemn 
her. She suspected, too, with pretty good reason, 
that if she had not irritated him so before he saw 
Katharine that the quarrel would not have taken 
place. 
_ “But what made him most angrv, Katharine,” 
she said, ‘‘ was seeing you and George Hawley ride 
by together, and lookiag so taken up with each 
other too.” 

“‘T wasn’t taken up,” sobbed Kathie, “‘and I 
don’t like George Hawley a bit. He tried to be 
very witty about Calvert’s going to be a farmer, just 
as we were passing the house, and I got so angry I 
wouldn’t talk to him all the way home, and not 
much when we got there. He would go in, and I 
went off and left him to talk to father; and—and 
he asked me to marry him before he went away, 
Mrs. Brande, but I couldn't help that.” 

‘He did, did he!” exclaimed Mrs. Brande, open- 
ing her eyes, ‘‘and he knew you was promised to 
Calvert all the time, for [ told him myself. What 
did you tell him, Kathie ?” 

“I told him something he didn’t expect to hear. 
I can’t tell you what it was.” 

‘‘Maybe you told him you'd have him if you 
couldn’t get Calvert,” the widow said, su ° 

didn’t!” Katharine said, indignantly. ‘‘ Cal- 
vert’s worth a thousand like George Hawley, and 
more too.” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t know why you need make such 
a secret of what you said if you ain't going to have 
him,” Mrs. Brande said, with a lurking jealousy in 
her tone. 

Katharine did not answer. She got up after a 
while and put on her hat, and, bidding the widew a 
tremulous ‘‘good-night,” went away. 

She came back the next morning with a face that 
blushed curiously, and bad a tint of brightness in it. 

Mrs. Brande was in the little back garden tying 


up some morning-glories when Kathie came through | 


the house to her, and put her red lips to the widow's 
cheek. 


who kissed Mrs, Brande, and though she was well 
aware that the kiss was’ more for Calvert’s sake 


than her own, Mrs. Brande liked it, and thought, 


as she stole admiring glances at the lovely face, 
“that it was a pity but what Calvert and Kathie 
should make up.” 

As she proceeded with her work, she said : 

‘It seems like lost time to tie ’em up when I’m 
going away so soon; but I can’t bear to see the poor 
things dragging in the dirt and looking up at me 
reproachful like.” 

Kathie’s little fingers fluttered about among the 
morning-glories, and she helped the widow fasten 
them all upon the frame, talking sometimes, but in 
subdued tones; and when she looked up, as she did 
rarely, there was a gleam in her dark bright eyes 
that was half tears, half something elsc, that Mrs. 
Brande could not make out. and was a little afraid 
of. She understood it after a while. 

‘¢ Wouldn't it be nice to go out to Ashley and tie 
up Calvert’s vines for him before he gets back ?” 
said Kathie. with a shy look at Mrs. Brande. 

Y.e-s,” said the widow, hesitatingly. Some- 
how she suspected that speech meant more than it 
said 


“Mrs. Brande!” A white arm stole round her 
neck, and a white little hand patted her check. 
Mrs. Brande felt uneasy; but the hand was so soft 
and caressing, the arm so white and coaxing. 
‘¢Mrs, Brande, let me go with you out to Ashley, 
won't you ?” 

She lifted her eyes as she said it, and Mrs. Brande 
her was a 
sad kind of y. The widow felt somchow 
very much shocked—pitiful, but shocked. 

by, child,” she said, bluntly, ‘‘ you would: 
go out there and ask iim to have you, after «ll, 
would you ?” 


‘I'd give him a ehance to ask me, and I'd tell 


him how sorry I am that I treated him se.” 


? 
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Mrs. Brande shook her head. ‘‘I don’t believe 
it would answer at all, Kathie. Calvert’s very 
nice in his notions, and I don’t think he'd like it at 
all. No, no, child; just you be patient, and I'll 
tell him, and Ill make it all right, if it can be made 
right. But I doubt it myself.” 


with a queer smile, still patting the widow’s cheek 
with her soft fingers, and looking at her out of 
thoughtful, dark eyes. 

_+¢]’d like to, my dear; indeed I would. I'm get- 
ting to like you wonderfully well myself. But it 
wouldn’t.do at all to take you out there with me; 
I wouldn’t dare to do it.” 

‘+Can you tell me where to write to him, then?” 
“No, I can't, dear; and I doubt if he writes me 
atall. He won't feel much like writing now, poor 
fellow | 

‘* Then I'll do the other thing,” said Kathie, with 

Lalf-defiant look, 

‘‘ What other thing, dear?” asked Mrs, Brande. 
S'-e was suspicious in her innocence tha: Kathie 
might megn to drown herself, or get lost in the 
woods, or marry Mr. Hawley, or something of that 
desperate sort. So her eyes —. very wide as 
she asked, ** What: other thing, dear ? 

‘+A very dreadful thing indeed, and you'll say 
so when you know,” said Katharine, solemnly. 

Good-morning, Mrs. Brande.” 

“What! Youain’t going? Well, don’t do what 
vou're thinking of,dear. J wouldn't. Just be pa- 
tient a little while, and who knows what may hap- 
pen? I wish you would tell me what you said to 
Mr. Hawley, child?” 

‘I'll tell you when I tell Calvert, dear Mrs. 
Brande.” And with a low laugh and her eyes full 
of tears, Kathie ran away. 

Mrs, BranpDE got ready in due time to follow 
her son. She heard, meanwhile, with seme con- 
sternation and some relief, that Katharine Vaux 
had gone to visit some cousins in another part of 


the State. 


**She might have come to bid me good-by, after 
all,” she said, considerably piqued. 

When she met her son afterward, at a point 
agreed upon previously, to journey with him to- 
ward Asifley, she began, at the first 
to say something to him about Kathie. 

‘Not a word, mother; I won't hear a word,” he 
iad, sternly. ‘*Her treatment of me was enough, 
and it don’t matter how sorry she is now. <A wo- 
man who could let me go so easily as she did couldn't 
care much about me, and that is fhe end of it. Don't 
mention her name to me.” 

Perhaps but for her pique at Kathie’s not coming 


to say good-by Mrs. Brande would have persisted 


some longer. It is impossible to say or to know 
whether Calvert Brande would have relented if she 
had, 


Meanwhile Katharine had got a very daring proj- 
ect in her small head, a project which she kept all 
to herself, even coaxing a suspiciously-large sum 
of money out of her papa, without telling him her 
secret, 

She was not very accustomed to traveling alone, 
and Mr. Vaux was of the opinion that she was tak- 
ing an immense amount of baggage for the short- 
ness of the trip she pretended she was going: 

‘* Mavbe it won't be so short,” she replied to him. 
‘*T may take a fancy to go to the moon or to Cali- 
fornia before I get back.” 

‘“Oh! I thought you were going to your Aunt 
Maylie’s,” said indulgent Mr. Vaux. 


‘* Well, I may go there,” said Kathie, noncha- 


lantly. And never suspecting that she could go 
any where else, Mr. Vaux saw her off, laughing, as 
at a good joke. | 

With very vague geographical ideas of the coun- 
try she was going to, and the route to be taken to 
get there, Kathie yet made a pretty direct way to 
Ashley. She never stopped to think whether she 
was doing an imprudent thing or not. She was a 
spoiled child, used to having her own way and car- 
rving out the strangest whims. She wouldn't al- 
low herself even to imagine what Calvert would 
suy.. She got to Ashley about the last of June, 
and found it a new, rather pretty, and quite small 
country village. 

She knew that Calvert’s farm was on the out- 
skirts of the town, and, with some ado, found the 
snug little house on which her lover had expended 
so much labor for her. 

A charming little nest it was too, with green 
grass all about it, and a grove behind it, two im- 
mense shade trees in front, and a perfect wilderness 
of flowers. 

The windows of the house were curtainless, and 
peeping in, Katharine saw fresh marks of her lover’s 

d. 


The doors were all fast, but she found a window | 
that she could open, and, blushing guiltily, she 
raised it, and after much poising of herself on the 
window-sill, and much hesitating whether to get 
out or in, she got mm, laughing and crying in the 
same breath as she stuod up in the room that Cal- 
vert’s loving hand had fitted upforher. I¢ seemed 
almost sacrilege to stand there thus alone, and hav- 
ing stolen in to the Eden from which she had volun- 
tarily expelled herself. 

The rooms were all simply but very prettily fur- 
nished ts down in all of them excepting the 
rnug little kitchen, the floor of which was painted, 
and in a corner of which stood a new cooking-stove 
with the wood placed in it ready to light. 

Kathie sat down and cried again when she saw 

tiat. ‘He thought he should bring his wife back 
io and he got every thing as ready as he 
cou 


She had a long cry in a good many of the rooms, 


where so many things reminded her that Calvert | 


had studied her. desires. 
She found that the back door fastened with a 
in on the inside, and she opened it to pass in and 


‘So you won't take me with you?” said Kathie, 


shy ox asking any woman into the little household 
shrine he was fitting up (he wanted Katharine to 
sce it frat). he himelf was but a man, and, 


though a: anderful man, cf course .couldn’t 
be e to kne about such matters as a wo- 
would. toundowith her deft little 
and put upon every thing 
hung showy, drapemes: windows, 
put. some dishes in, the. pantry, that. Calvert had 
never. t of, . wasn't a mirror in the 


_ She hired a man to help her trim up the yard 
from the few weeks’ luxuriance of grass and over- 
growth, and she tied up the “* said” vines that had 
begun to clamber over the walls of the house. 

That was the beginning of a gifficulty that no 
genius less matchless than Kathie Vaux’s could 
have conquered. 

She had been careful hitherto of being seen in | 
her operations; and the house being somewhat re- " 
tired, she had escaped observation till she went into 
the yard to work. The afternoon of the first day 
that she did that one of the townsmen came riding 
by, and seeing what was going on stopped in some 
surprise. 

‘* Halloa!” he cried, riding up to the fence, ‘‘ Cal- 
vert Brande hain't come back, has he?” 

The man, whose assistance Kathie had obtained, 
' said he “ didn’t know nothin’ about it;” and gavea 
nod toward Kathie, who pretended not to hear. . 

‘¢‘ Well, you'll find out if_you please,” said the 
townsman, sharply. ‘‘ Mr. de left the key of 
his house with me, and gave strict orders that I 
wasn't to let no one enter the house or yard during 
his absence. If he’s come, it’s mighty odd he hain't 
bin after the key; and if he hain’t come, I should 
like to know.” 

Katharine heard every thing, and after an in- 
stant’s frightened hesitation came forward. 

The man started at the exquisite little face that 
lifted itself toward him—Kathie wasn’t unconscious 
of that; and she bewildered the man still more by 
looking straight at him with a pair of the brightest, 
darkest eyes it had ever been his lot to encounter, 
while she asked him, with a sufficiently demure 
= what he wanted. 

With some stammering the man repeated what 
“ha had previously said. He stammered, but he 
evidently meant what he said. Katharine had got 
to account for her presence there or quit the prem- 
izes. 

She was ready to cry with vexation. She might 


have told the man that she was Calvert’s sister. 


Doubtful if he would have believed her theugh, 
even if she had not scorned to tell the lie. 

Desperate emergencies call for desperate expe- 
dients. Kathie Vaux was Just the rash, impulsive 
girl for such an emergency 

Dropping her long feshess she watched the man 
from under them, while she said, gravely, 

“If I had known you had the key I should cer- 
tainly have been after it before now.” 

‘‘Ah?” the man said, with a tolerably mystified 
ook. 

** Yes,” Katharine said, with the same grave de- 
mureness, ‘‘it has been a great inconvenience to 
me not having the key—it has really ;” and her 
bright eyes bewildered the man. again. He gave a 
short, embarrassed laugh, saying, 

don’t want to be Miss, but I 
should like to know who you be, any how 2?” 

‘* My name is Vaux-—Miss Vaux, Sir.” 
ain’t Brande’s sister.” 

I'm just going to be his house- 
keeper, you know.” 


Katharine couldn’t help blushing as she said that, 
and she with great difficulty kept from laughing at 
the man’s astounded ‘‘ Ah!” - 

‘* Why didn't Mr. Brande tell you where to find 
the key ?” he asked, presently. 

‘It was singular, wasn’t it? But he never said 
a word about it, nor /. We didn’t either of us 
think of it, I dare say. I hope you have it with 
you, Sir. 

The man looked bewildered still, but he said he'd 
send the key over, and rode away, wondering what 
Brande wanted of such a housekeeper as that. How- 
ever, he sent the key as he had promised; and aft- 
er another day’s interval came himself to see how 
things were going. He had his misgivings about 
letting a stranger, though ever so pretty a one, into 
Brande’s house without better warrant than any 
Kathie had ever given him, when he came to think 
it over. 

_ Katharine had vanished, however, probably an- 

something of the sort, and the house was 
locked. The man went away in a tolerably anx- 
ious frame of mind, and was not at all relieved 
when he got home and found a letter from Brande, 
saying he should be there on on following day, and 
not mentioning the housekeepe 

Back he posted, and this thm dine found Kathie, who 


had not expected him to return so soon. She had j- 


been expecting such news as this, however, and 
was prepared for it. The complete sang Sroid with 
which she received it relieved the man’s mind some, 
and he went ad and left her to her fate. 

IV. 

IT was about two hours before sunset that Cal- 
— Brande and his mother drove slowly up to the 

ouse, 

He had called for the key as: he came through 
town, and received the somewhat mystifying intel- 
ligence, from the wife of the man with whom he 
had left it, that it was down at the house. 

However, he was devoured by too many conflict- 
ing emotions to be critical, so he drove on. 

An ‘different coming home was’ this 
from the one he had pictured when he went away, 
and he felt the difference to his heart’s core. 

Here, he had thought as he unhasped the gate, 
Kathie would have tarned toward him, with loving 
tears in her bright eyes, to say, “‘ Oh, Calvert!” ae 
she always did when she was glad at something he 
had done for her. 

pepe aged possibility been unjust to Kathie ? 
mind to write to her, and see what 
| eecnaae But no; he had trusted her to an 


| you said there wasn’t no curtains to the windows— 


think that strange hands had been upon any thing 
in these rooms that had been se sacred to him. 


showed him that—but there was a small closet 
opening from it. He crossed instantly to it, wrgnch- 
ed opened the door, which at first slightly reststed 
his efforts; wrenched it 
though a thunder-bolt had fallen at his feet ! 


—drooping so low that the soft, bright curls trailed 
the floor. 


til almost the last moment. Many a time, as some- 
thing like a realization of what she had done came 
over her, she was ready to fly, to leave the house and 
Ashley ; but having gone so far she reassured herself 
always, laughed at her own weakness, and staid. 
When she saw them drive up to the gate, however, 
every particle of courage suddenly left her. 


she had vaguely meant to tell him all, how wrong 
she had been, and ask him to forgive her. Of course 
he wouldn't be able to resist such an appeal as that ; 
and she had imagined how romantic it would all be. 


eyes, and she saw herself, when it was too late, con- 
victed before the man whose loving esteem she 
prized above all others—convicted before him of a 
course so forward and unmaidenly that it would be 
impossible for him to do any thing but despise her 
all the days of his life hereafter. 


vert, understood every thing at a glance, and with 
a look of deprecation at her son—shocked as she 
was herself—passed between him and poor shrink- 
ing 

‘*Go out, Calvert, please, and leave her to me,” 
she said. 
with a strange light in his eyes, and a grave sweet- 
ness settling about his mouth, he said, gently, ‘‘Go 
you, mother,” and he. led her to the door. 
on her, Calvert !” Mrs. Brande said. 
door. 


would not lift her head, he took her quite up in his 
strong arms and went and sat down. 


hers yet a little while he questioned, _ 


unlimited degree, and she had carried matters so far 
with another man, that he had dared to ask her to 
be his wife (he knew that from his mother). She 
must have encouraged George Hawley very much, « 
or he would never have gone so far as that; and 
then, hadn't she let him come away, scorned to 
offer him any explanation of her conduct? Oh, 
she hadn’t any! She was married to Hawley, 

| perhaps, by this time. Hawley was rich, and he 
wasn't a farmer. Kathie didn’t like farmers. ° 

He paused upon the step, with his hand upon 
the.door-knob. It seemed to him that he could not 
bear to enter thus into the scene of so many happy 
_ dreams, now forever blasted; for, as his mother had 
said, he was very unforgiving ; ; and having lost 
faith in a love that he had thought would stand all 
tests, he was not likely to make the first advances 
toward reconciliation, or to forgive easily if such 
were made to him. 

He stood a moment, and finally, opening the 
door, turned away without looking within, and suf- 
fered his mother to enter first. 

‘Why, Calvert,” said Mrs. Brande, ‘‘I thought 


you didn’t put them up, I'll be bound. Calvert, I 
say 

Mastering his emotion with a strong effort, Cal-— 
vert entered in reply to his mother’s call. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you did them your- 
self?” she questioned, pointing to the curtains that 
swept snowily down. 

Calvert looked, and his eye lightened. 

‘**T gave orders that no one was to be suffered to 
enter here during my absence,” he said, angrily. 
“* And this is not at all as I left it.” 

He passed on to the next room, noting. every 
where the indescribable change that had come upon 
every thing, and noting it with an eye that flashed 
with surprise and anger. 

The sound of a retreating footstep, light though 
it was, fell upon his quick ear, and he passed in- 
stantly into the next room, his cheek flushing to 


No one was in the room he entered—a glance 
open—and started back as 
A but too familiar form was that drooping there 


Poor Kathie had kept her ceurage very well un- 


She had never planned how she should meet him ; 


But now scales seemed suddenly to drop from her 


Mrs. Brande, who had followed close beside Cal- 


Kathie. 


Calvert Brande hesitated a moment, and then, 


** Don’t be hard on her, poor thing; don’t be hard 
But he only smiled strangely at her, and shut the 
back to Kathie, though she shrunk and 


His face was pale as death, and he let her hide 


‘* What does all this mean, Kathie ?” 

No answer. 

** Does it mean that you love me?” 

She tried to writhe away from him, and would 
have knelt upon the floor again, crying: 


‘Tt means shame, humiliation, self-reproach, all | 


unhappy things for poor Kathie! I wasn’t satisfied 
with what I'd done already to make you hate me, 
and I had to come here. I was mad to come, I 
know it now. Let me go, Calvert, let me go!” 

But he held her and would not let her go. - For- 
cing, her face to uncover itself to him, he read an 
instant through all its humiliation and scarlet shame 
the old sweetness, the old Kathie Vaux. And then 
he kissed the little face several times gently, and | 
let her hide it in a strange and repturous wonder 
upon his shoulder. 

It was long before he could make her ‘entirely 
comprehend that he loved her just as much as ever, 
and a great deal more. 

‘* After this, too?” she questioned. 

‘* After this too,” he said, smiling; ‘‘ it was a wild, 
strange thing to do, but it was just like Kathie 
Vaux to do it; and while I disapprove she 
did it out of love for me, because I should not have 
her here in my arms now if she had not done justas [| 
she has—I am glad.” 

They had no other explanation than that. Cal- 
vert Brande had not meant to forgive, but he was 
fairly taken ‘by surprise, and in a weak moment 
when his heart was tender witk memories of her. 


and seeing you made my a secret of it, I shoald 
like to know whut it was.” © 

Kathie colored, and glanced at her husband. 

He only smiled. He could afford to smile now 
at mention of George Hawhy or George Hawley’s 
money. 

Kathie hesitated so long, however, that it made 
him curious. 

“Well, what was it?” he asked. 

stole a hand within Gal 


«He said something, while we were out riding, 
about Calvert being nothing butafarmer. It made 
me angry at the time, and when he asked me why 
I-would not marry him, I said I was going to marry 
Calvert Brande, if he were nothing but a farmer.” 

Mrs. Brande ‘said ‘*Oh!” with some significance, 
and Calvert put to his lips the little hand that 
nestled in his, and whispered, *‘ My darling!” 


LOVE AND WAR. 


L 
HE stooped and kissed her aguin and again~— 
Oh, it was hard for the two to part’ 
Her tears fell fast as the summer rain, 
And her bosom heaved with its weight of pain 
As he held her to his heart. 


She watched him pass down the village street, 
Where the elm-trees cast cool lines of shade, 
Moving along in the ranks while beat 
The echoing drum, and the tramp of feet 
Kept time with the tune it played. 


Oh, lovers, now is your time to kiss! 
Kiss and embrace while yet you may, 
For there comes an end to all human bliss; 
Ah, never was cruel war like this 
Which darkens our land to dav! 
| 
See flash from afar those tongues of fire; 
Hark to the din of the savage fight; 
Pray matron, and maid, and gray-haired sire 
That through the battle’s terrible ire 
_ Great God will defend the Right! 


The sunset’s gold in the burning west 
Is deepening now to twilight’s red; 
And fades the light on the mountain’s crest, 
While down in the vale, where the shadows rest, 
Sleep the unburied dead. 


And one is there whose unconscious eye 
Seems with wonder fixed on the evening star; 
No more shall his lips breathe a fond ‘‘ good-by,” 
Nor burn with a lover's vow or sigh— = - 
And this is Love and War! le 


THE MASSACRE AT FORT 
PILLOW. 


WE give on page 284 a sketch of the horrible 
Massacre AT Fort Pittow. The annals of sav- 


age 
ish butchery than this, perpetrated by the represent- 


in rebellion. It can not be wondered at that our 
officers and soldiers in the West are determined to 
avenge, at all opportunities, the cold-blooded mur- 
der of their comrades ; and yet we can but contem- 
plate with pain the savage practices which rebel 
inhumanity thus forces upon the service. The ac- 
count of the massacre as telegraphed from Cairo is 
as follows: 


On the 12th inst: the rebel General Forrest appeared 
before Fort Pillow, near Columbus, Kentucky, attacking 
it with considerable ay ann This was followed up by 
frequent demands for its surrender, which were refused 

Major Booth, who commanded the fort. The fight w 
until when Major Booth 
and the rebela, in large numbers, swarmed over the in- 
trenchments, pt Fa to that time comparatively few of our 
men had been ed; but a upon occupying 
the place the rebels cominenced an i butch- 
ery of the whites and blacks, including the wounded. 
Both white and were bayoneted, shot, or sa 
even dead bodies were — mutilated, and children of 


for protection, were killed or wounded. 
son of six hundred only two hundred 
Three hundred of those massacred were negroes ; eowene 
buried alive. Six guns were captured by the rebels, and 

uding two 10-pound Parrvtts, and two 12- 
pound ieee A large amount of stores was destroyed 
or 


chile WAR IN GEORGIA. 


WE give on page 285 a view of a S1GNAL-Sta- 
TION of the Army of the Cumberland, whose ad- 
vance is at Ringgold, Georgia. This town was for- 
merly a place of considerable importance. but is 
| Now @ scene of utter desolation. . The mills, fac- 

i and store-houses are mass of rui‘is, having 
been destroyed during the retreat of the rebel army. 
Of his sketch, Mr. Tuzopore R. Davis says: 
From the Signal-station of Captain HowGaTE on 
the Ridge which was so gallantly carried by the 
troops of General Hooker just after the Lookout 
| and Mission Ridge fight, the smoke of the various 
, camps of the rebel arm) near Dalton cary be clear- 
j ly seen. The smoky range of moun an occa- 
> picket, and Buzzard’s Roost—the Gap at 


showing the rugged nature of the country in which 
our Western army has operated. with such distin- 
guished success, and something of the nature of the 


One day, when they had been married some 
weeks, Mrs. Brande suddenly brightening up, said, 
‘¢] declare I had forgotten! Kathie, you never 
told me what answer you made George Hawley, 


signa!-service, our illustration has a marked inter- 
vst. 


Ringgold, of wh.ch we also yive a view, is pivi- 


ably nearer the centre of the Confederacy than any 


warfare nowhere record a more inhuman, fiend- © 
atives of the “superior civilization” of the States 


| which the late reconnoissance ended—are also visi- « 
| ble, as presented on the right of the sketch. As 


> or 
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cold blood. Soldiers unable to speak from.wounds were 
ee shot dead, and their bodies rolled down the Banks inte the “t 
river. The dead and wounded negroes were piled in heaps oy 
| 
| 
| 
| 
She gad ound plenty of piaces sor a woman's : 
hand to put in order. Calvert had done his best ; | 
and a very good “‘best” it was. But he had beca | 
| 
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HARPER'S WEEELY. 


REFUSED! 
Nov vours the fault.” vou sav—not yours 
You women keep some bitter cures 

For our proud spirits. How I long 

Te think vou have not done me wrong. 
Believe me. this is half my pain 

To feel. I can not give again 

Respect and trust, which were your due 

When I telieved you wholly true! - 


The words of love vou said one day, 
‘You meant the next day to unsay. 


And if I thought of them—what then? . 


I must be fooled like other men: 

Must letrn to woo is not to win: 

That» women’s falss hoods are not sin: 
Must bear what etber hearts have borne:” 
—I give you. lad:. scorn for scorn! 


It was for Jare I vainly sued! 

It was a *roman that I woued! 

Not something in a woman's wise, 
To make my trusting heart a prizo— 
Rejvice to feel me in her power—_ 
Pliy with her ‘new tow for ain hour, 
Then fling it down, with crucl jest, 
And mocking scorne at my request! 


No' it was something kind and°true 

I fancied that IT saw in vou! 

Betore « high ideal shrine 

I laid this honest love of mine, 

to fied that shrine a dream— 
That maidens are not what they seem. 
Herce orth J. too, will share their mirth, 
And take their / re for what it’s worth! 


— 


LOVE AND ENTERPRISE. 

Se emall a thin: as the scratch ef a nail some- 
times afiects the history of a lifetime. 

We had ridden all day at a smart pace, pausing 
enly now and then in the shade of wavside forest 
stretches to !ireathe our horses, jaded and worn by 
long travel. We had set out, with high hopes and 
resolute purpose, to intlict a blow at the very vitals 
of the Confederacy; and under Grierson’s yallant 
lead we had. so far, swept every thing before us, 
scattering in dismay the bands of rebel troopers 
marshaled to resist our progress, and leaving on 
every side the evidences of our avenying presence. 
Inspired by succe~s, running over with the love of 
adventure, we dashed along—past thrifty ficlds, 
past scattered house~ with affrizhted inmates peer- 
ifig from door and window, past villazes too con- 
temptible for our notice—singing, laughing as we 
rode, careless of present danger, indifferent altogeth- 
er to the probable hazards of the future. 

While, however. we had so far been successful at 
all points, we had not escaped conflict and slight 
loss. At sev rai points in our excursion we had 
been sharply engaged; and while many of the en- 
emy had been made to bite the dust, a few of our 
own gallant riders had been left to keep them com- 
pany on the field. But notwithstanding all this we 
swept gavly forward, spreading terror every where, 
even with smiles on our faces and laughter on our 
tongues. 

We had ridden smartly all dav, and now in the 
twilight a detachment of us were sweeping into En- 
terprise, Mississippi, to the left of the route pursued 
by the main column. We knew the enemy had 
concentrated there in some force: but that only 
heightened our interest in the place, and with firm 
and steady columns we charged straight into the 
town. Before the stars had cume out we had fought 
and vanquished the rebels. and, with our horses 
picketed in the streets. were foraging for such cheer 
as we could obtain from the inhabitants. In the 
main, thev were vy no means the hospitable people 
we had expected to find them; but we managed, 


‘notwithstanding their coolness. to make ourselves 


very comfortable. taking some liberties, it must be 
coniessed, which probably a strict construction of 
army regulations would hardly have permitted. 

But we could not loiter Jong—it was a long way 
vet to Baton Rouge—so, aiter resting our horses 
and refreshing ourselves, we prepared to mount and 
be off. HE had taken supper just an the edge of the 
town. with an old man and his daughter, occupying 
a neat little house, and had becn treated with great 
kindness. I said mv aiieux, therefore, in my very 
polite-t stwle, and started for my horse, most of my 
comrades having already mounted. But I was to 
ridc no more, that time, under Grierson’s | rave 
lead. As J leaped toward mv horse, in my haste 
to jein my comrades. a nail projecting from the side 
of the gate caught my coat. Stooping hurriedly 
and with a sert of blind impatience to extricate 
myself from the annoving duress, another sharp 
point struck me straich{ under the eve, and with a 
of prin tell bick stunned and bleeding, be- 
ang blind indeed, for the moment, from the agony 
vt hurt. 

An hour ager. opening my eves, found myself 
in plea-ant little room. Ivine ow a faded lounge, 
with the old man who-e hospitaliiv I had shared 
sittins by me. A candle, standing on a table, gave 
a feeble light, which made iny face seem spectral 
in the li tle looking-glass just opposite. 

!n a moment J comprehended the ‘‘ situation,” 
inquired, nervously, 

‘*Where are my comrades? 
“one?” 

‘Yes, an hour ago.” 

‘* And left me here all alone", Then in a mo- 
‘ont I added, bristling, ** And among enemies?” 

* All alone, Sir, but not amoug enemies, They 
duct know, perhaps, vou were not with them. It 
. «s dark, and they didn’t move in much order.” 
. ben, as if to reassure me, he continued: ** But you 
yoodn’'t be afraid, Sir; we'll take care of you.” 

‘‘ But my horse,” I said; ‘what has become of 
him?” 

**T cut him loose and let him go some time agu; 
it wouldn’t have dong for any of the neighbors to 
have found him picketed before my door. No doubt 
he has followed the others.”’ 

Here was a fix indeed. Left alone, half blind, 


Have they all 


| 


moment to be taken out by some gang of rebel can- 
nibals, and hung up, or quartered, or buried alive. 
I had started to ride through the bowels of the Con- 
federacy to Baton Rouge, but I was likely only to 
‘ride into the bowels of some rebel Hades. 
The old man evidently comprehended my 
thoughts. | | 

‘Don’t give yourself any uneasiness,” he said, 
‘* We haven't forgotten the old flag in thzs house :“ 
and a glow came over his face, ‘‘and we will be 
glad to keep all harm from one of its defenders! 
Jane!” 7 

** Here. father!” and a moment after the daugh- 
ter stepped into the room. I looked at her more 
carefully now that [ was likely to be her guest for 
a season. She was a round, rosy little body, with 
clear black eyes and thick wavy hair falling over 
her tace, and a soft, cheery tone in her voice that 
was like music. 

** Jane.” the old man said. as she came into the 
room, ‘* where is tlie flag ?” 

She slipped out a moment. and then, coming 
soitly back, held out to the father a little flag with 
all the stars upon it. He fondled it a moment. 

** We have kept it. Sir.” be then said, ** hidden 
away out of sight for two bong vears. I look at it 
every morning before I zo out; it keeps fresh in 
my heart the memory of the good old times before 
treason had tried to Liot out its stars. You see, 
iriend, you will be saie with us if you will only 
keep out of sight. 


Well, I was safe for a time—safe from the rebels. 
civilians and soldiers, swarming all around us, but 
not safe from thé little minx, Jane Weston, who sat 
with me every afternoon im the little upper room 
where they had stowed mejaway. My eve Was too 
much inflamed to permit of my reading, so Jane 
read to me an hour or so every day. Of course I 
very soon fell in love. I t:adn’t any thing else to 
do, in tact; and if I had been*ever so busily em- 
ployed, J couldn't have kept my lieart from making 
what ‘‘ raids” it pleased on its own account. Jane 
saw at last what state I was in, and grew shy and 
reserved. But I was too old a campaigner to be 
alarmed at that. I just took her one day in mv 
arms, told her I loved her from the crown of her 
head to the sole of her foct; that I wouldn’t ever 
fight another day for the Union if she did not con- 
sent to be my wiie; and, strange to say, the shy lit- 
tle creature, overcoming ber reserve, accepted me 
out, saving, roguishly-, 

‘* Not for your own sake, John—I only take vou 


on patriotic grounds, so as to secure you to the. 


country—for no other reason, I assure you.” 

Of course I had my revenge for this imperti- 
nence; but that is neither here-nor there. 

Late one afternoon the jold man—his name was 
James Weston—came hurriedly home with a trou- 
bled face. 

‘*‘ Somehow,” he said, “it has been found out 
that vou are here, and they have threatened to burn 
the house over my head for giving you shelter, and 
to hang you forthwith.” 

_I had always expected |to be discovered sooner 
or later, and the old man’s communication did not 
startle me. | 

‘: All we have to do, thep,"’ I said, ‘‘is to leave at 
once.” | 

‘‘That is easier said than done,” he replied. 
‘* Pickets are every where, and it will be impossible 
to get away.” 

But I thought differently, and so after a time, 
with many tears, the father and daughter determ- 
ined to attempt with me to reach our lines. How 
much it cost them to abandon their home and all 
the precious belongings, to turn their faces toward 
a strange land and people, only those who have 
suffered as they have done can ever know: but liie 
was more than estate, and that was in peril every 
hour they remained. | 

That night we stole out under a starless sky, and 
with such light effects as we could carry, set our 
faces Northward. Patrols were ali arouni us, but 
1 dodged them all, how I can not tell. For days 
we traveled on, following unfrequented roads, sleep- 
ing oiten in forests and fields, telling such tales as 
we could to avoid detection ; and at last, foot sore, 
weary, with poor Jane half wild with fever, reached 
the Tennessee, crossed over in a scow found ready 
to our hands, and in the midst of a thunder-storm, 
that rolled with the noise of a thousand guns along 
the heights of Lookout, came into Chattanooga. 

There, very soon, kindly hands soothed our weari- 
ness, nursed Jane into health, and rubbed from our 
lives all the grime and pain of our long journey. 
Then, one day, I said to Jane, 

‘*We are under the old flag now. darling; I am 
ready to become its defender again; shali we be 
married?” 

With a blush she said Yes: anda week after we 
stood up before a chaplain, and with tough General 
Thomas looking on as a witness, were married; the 
flag hanging over us, its stars seeming to shine down 
roval benedictions upon our union. 

Thus it was that the scratch of a nai] got me a 


wife, and as fair and sweet a wife as any soldier: 


ever won. 

Three months ago, when Sherman dashed into the 
heart of Mississippi, putting his hand on its veins and 
arteries, and one day paid his compliments to the 
town of Enterprise, I rode with others in the van. 
Old James Weston’s house I found standing un- 
molested still, though weeds were growing thriftily 
about its door, and disorder appeated every where. 
They told us a rebel colonel eccupied it now as his 
own: but I managed to save it from destruction. 
thinking that perhaps some day, when Mississippi 
is wholly redeemed, the rightful owner may return 
and set up his altars afresh, with grandchildren of 
the name of Smith prattling to him as the years 
grow old. 

Already one grandvnild|is his, for only last week 
he wrote me from the home in Vermont, where my 
dear ones abide, ** A fat, bouncing boy dropped into 
Jane’s arms yesterday ; and she says his name is to 
be Enterprise Smith.” 


My name is John Smith. But Enterprise and a 
rusty nail gave me a wife; and it is only fair that 
my boy, crowing in his mother’s arms away up there 
in Vermont, should be ealled Enterprise Smith, in 
memory of the day that brought me my fate. Be- 
sides, the name may serve him as capital when he 
comes to man’s estate. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
HE HERO OF THE CAPTOR OF 
DONELSON, 100,00) Rebels, 
VICKSBURG, and 500 Cannon, 
CHATTANOUGA, 200,00 Small Arma. 


Just Published, 
THE LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL GRANT. 

Tiinstrated with an accurate Portrait on Steel, with 
views of the surrender of Fort Donelson, Vicksburg, and 
the battlea at Pittsburg Landing and Chattanooga. 

One large duodecimo volume, price $1 50. 

Single copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

109 Agents wanted to sell the above. Good wages can 
be made. For further particulars apply to 

DERBY & MILLER, Publishers, 5 Spruce St., N. Y. 


The Seip Going and Neepie Srtrrr, for all Sewing- 
Machines, price $1 50 for both. Sent fr.e by mail, with 
directions. J. W. BARTLETT, 442 Broadway, N. Y. 


AMFRICAN NFEDLE Co., 442 Broadway, N. Y., Needle 
Manufaciurers for the Sewing-Machines, Bartlett's Bur- 
nished Hand Needles, Hackle Pins, &c. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
To Wounded Soldiers. 


The Bounty of $100 dune to Soldiers discharged for 
wounds receive? in battle will be paid by presenting the 
Discharge at the U. 8. Navy Agency, No. 64 Bleecker St., 
opposite Pay Department. The editorial statement in 
the New York Sun, under date of 14th and 15th inst., also 
the advertisement of the so-called Protective War Claim 
Association, No. 35 Chambers St., that these Bounties ar2 
not being collected and paid as advertised, is falee, and 
either shows their ignorance of their business or a wil- 
lingnesa to impute to others that which they would seem 
to be most guilty of themselves, viz., attempting to im- 
pose upon the poor wounded soldier. All such claims on 
file in that office should be at once withdrawn and pre- 
sented to this office. U.S. ARMY AGENCY, 

No. 64 Bleecker St., opposite Pay Department. 


ker’s Stock ©f Unredeemed Goods for sale at 
$1 tor each article, cop-i-ting of a variety of rich and valu- 
able goods worth from nts to$3Q@Oeach. Circulars 
giving full particulars seht.to sny address. Any per-on 
sending 25 cents, we will inform them in advance what 
article they will reeeive, giving a dcseription of the same, 
with the price as wold at retail. Any article ordered, if it 
does not prove as described, we will refund the money. 
_ further particulars, address, with 3 cent stamp en- 
close 
ANDREWS & CO., 168% Sudbury St., Boaton, Mass. 


Ask your Sutler 
To show you one of 
Howard’s Patent Money Belts. 
They will not sweat or wet through under any cirecum- 
stances. They are light, durable, and elegant, and are 
made with compartments for 


LETIERS, GREENBACES, and PHOTOGRAPHS. 
If your Sutler has not got them. you can have one sent 
you by return mail (postage paid) by sending Two Dollars 


to the 
Howard Belt Co., 486 Broadwaiz, Neir York. 
Sutlers, Agents, and Peddlers wanted in every Camp, 
Hospital, and City. 


Attention Company! 


Clark's Onguent, a powerful stimulant. Esch packet 
warranted to produce a fall set of whiskers or moustaches 
in six weeks upon the smoothest face, without stain or in- 
jury to the skin. Any person using this Onguent, and 
finding it not as represented, by informing me of the fact, 
can have their money returned them at any time within 
3 months from day of purchase. Price $100. Sent sealed 
and post-paid. to any address, on receipt of the money. 

Address, 


P. 0. Drawer 118, 
Albany, N. Y. 


MICHIGAN. 
1OWA., 
\NOIAMA, 
KENTUCKY. 


Highest Premium 
Elastic Stitch Sewing Machines, 
_ 495 Broadway. New York. 


The Printer’s Devil; 2 handsome, illustrated, 


litcrary, family paper, will be sent six months on trial for 
25 cents. Addresa ** Piinter’s Devil, 113 Fulton St., New | 
York.” This offer has never been equaled. 


BADGES. BADGES. 


Solid Silver Company Fins (engraved to order), $T Mea. 
Corps Badges $1 5) 


Cavalry Badges $3 00 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. Address 


Cc. L. BALCH & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 


1864 


As Spring approaches, 
ANTS and ROACHES 
From their holes come out: 
And MICE and RATS, 

_ In apite of CATS, 
Gaily skip about. 


Plants Powls. Animals. &c. 
** Only infallible remedies known." 
** Free from Poisons.” 
** Not dangerous to the Human Family.” 
** Rats come out of their holes to die."' 


&2™ Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 

sm!!! Beware!!! of all worthless imitations. 
| Sa" See that **Cosrar's” name is on each Box, Bottle, 
and Flask, before you buy. 


Address HENRY R. COSTAR, 
Perncipat. Deror 482 Broapway, N. Y. 


Great Chance to make Money! 
50.000 of WATCHES. JEWELRY. 


&c., given away with our Stationery Prize Packeis. 
ery Agent purchasing lackets will reeeive Freer a 
GENUINE SILVER WatcH. We also publish Sriennin 
Steet ENGRAVINGS, by which invested wiil vicld 
$50. More money to be made selling our Packers and 
ENGRAVINGS than in any other business. For particulars 
of SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS, send for New Circular. 
G. 8. HASKINS & CO., 36°& 38 Beekman St., N. Y. 


CRISTADORO’S 
VA BAR. 


F YOU WANT TO KNOW 
A little of every thing relating to the human system. 
diet, air, marriage, &c., &c., read revised and enlarged 


edition of 
MEDICAL COMMON SENSE. 

Among the many subjects treated in this work are tho 
following: Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, 
Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepeia, liles, Liver, and Phi- 
losophy of Digestion, Constipation, Affections of t!: 
Urinary Organs, Diseases of the Female Organs of Gen. 
eration, Barrennesa, Impotency, Seminal Weakness, I?u)) 
ture, Salt Rheum, Cancer, Paralyzix, Diseases of 
Heart, Netralgia, How to Recover the Sight and Throw 
Aside Spectacles, Marriage and Sexual Philosophy, thie 
Curions Marriage Customs ef the World, Philosophy of 
Elopemente, Philosophy of Child-marking, a Chapter for 
the Married, and a thousand of value to married and 
single, never written before, altogether a curious 
book for curious people, and a good book for every one: 


Agents. Contents tables sent free by mail to all apn i- 
cants, or the book forwarded by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of $150. Address E. B. FOOTE, M.D., 1130 Brond- . 
way, New York. 


XTRAORDINARY NOVELTIES continually appear- 
ing in DeMorest’s New YorK ILLUSTRATED NEWS. 

Do not fail to see this week’s number, now ready, aniver- 
eally acknowledged the most spicy and fine weekly now 


published. 


12 Card Photographs for $1, Made of the best 
material, and will be sent assorted to any address on re- 
ceipt of price in U. S. Currency. Address 

J. U. ROLLINS, Box 679, Haverhill, Mass. 


Enameled Chamber - 
FURNITURE 


The best assortment of Enameled Furniture in all col- 
ors and styles, walnut and chestnat, p!ain and ornament:l, 
in suits, wholesale and retail. Also Mattresses and Pail- 
lasses. WARREN WARD, 277 Canal St., N. Y. 


EMOREST’S N. Y¥. ILLUSTRATED NEWS, a 

Weekly Journal of Mustrationea on live subjects, 

and a National and Family Newspaper in its moet comni- 

prehensive sense. Published 90 Beekman Street. Soild 
everywhere. 


Molded Collars 


Hs now been before the public fér nearly a y. ar. 
They are universally pronounced the neatest and 
best fitting ccllars extant. 

The upper edge presents a perfect curve, free from the 
angles noticed in all other collars. 

‘The cravat canses no puckers on the inside of the turn- 
down collar—they are AS SMOOTH INSIDE AS OUT- 
SIDE—and therefore perfectly free and easy to the neck. 

The Garotie Collar has a smooth and evenly finished 
edge on BOTH SIDES. } 

These Collars are not simply flat pieces of paper cnt in 
the form of a collar, but are MOLDED AND SHAPED TO FIT 
THF NECK. 

They are made in ** Novelty” (or turn-down style), in ev- 
ery half-size from 12 to 17 inches, and im ‘*}-ureka” (or 
Garotte), from 13 to 17 inches; and packed in ‘‘ sclid 
sizes” in neat blue cartons, containing 100 each; also 12 
emaller ones of 10 each—the latter a very handy package 
for Travellers, Army and Navy Officers. 

ca EVERY COLLAR is stamped 

“Gray’s Patent Molded Collar.” 

Sold by all dealers in Men's Furnishing Goods. The 

Trade supplied by 
HATCH, JOHNSON & CO., 
81 Devonshire St.. Boston. 


J. & Lowrey & Co., 37 Warren St., New York: Van 
Deusen, Bovhmer & Co., 627 Chestnut St., Philadelphia : 
lodges Bros., 23 Hanover St., Baltimore; Wall, Stephen 
& Co., 322 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. ©: 
Leavit and vis, cor. Fifth and Vine St , Cincinnati. ©. ; 
J. von Borri@y & Co., 434 Main St., Louisville, Ky; A. 
Frankenthal & Bro., No. 6 Main St., St. Louis; Bradford 
Bros., Milwaukee, Wis.; Weed, Witters & Uo.,7 to lo 


| Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans. 
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J. H. Winslow & Co., 
100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &c. 
Worth $500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each 
without regard to value, and 
not to be paid for till you 
know what you are to get. 


SPLENDID LIST!! 


Of Articles to be sold for One 
Dollar each. 


100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches....... $115.90 each. 
100 Gold Watcher $900 each. 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches 40.00 each. 
500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches.. 15 00 each. 
3000 Vest and Neck Chains......... 500 to 10 00 each. 
3000 Gold Band Braceleta .......... % 00 to 19 00 each. 


S000 BND tO H00 each. 
3010 Cameo Brooches .|......... 400 to 60 each. 


3000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches....... 409 to 60 each. 
2000 Lava and Florentine Brooches.. 400 to 600 each, 
2000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 40 to 6 00 each. 
3060 Cameo Ear Drops ............5 400 to 600 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Kar Drops ..... 490 to 690 cach. 


_ 9000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 4.99 to 6:00 each. 


3009 Coral, Em., and Opal Far Drops 400 to § 00 each. 
5100 Gent's Breast Pins............ 250to 8 00 each. 
2009 Watch Keys. each. 
30000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ........ 200to 6/0 each. 


Sets of Bosom Stude........... 250 to 600 each, 
Sleeve Buttons. -- 250 to 600 erch. 
Plain Rings. 250to SM each. 
G00 Stone Set Rines........... 250to 600 each. 
Lockets...... 250 to 10.00 each, 
Sets Ladies’ Jewelry........... 5 00 to 10.00 cxeh. 


19009 Gold Pens, Silver M'ted Holders 400 to 6 00 each, 
1800 Gold Pens, with Silrer Extension 
Casea and Pencils...... £90 to 600 exch. 


All of the above list of Goods will be cold for one dollar 
each, Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one ean have, are firat pnt into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken ont without re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving al! a fair 
chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
vou can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. 


In all transactions by mail, we shall! 
charge for forwarding the Certificates, 


paying postage, and doing the busi- 


ness, 25 cents each, which must be in- 
closed when the Certificate is sent for. 
Five Certificates will be sent for #1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five 
for $10; and 2a hundred for S15. 


AGENTS.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
eonts an every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amount: to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to ms, ei! her 
in eash ar postage stamps. Great caution should be ued 
by onr correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
> 208 Broadway, New York. 
- ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all places. occupied by 


Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN'S ENPRESs, 
No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


Union Playing Cards. 


Volonel for King, Goddess of Liberty for Queen, and Major 
for Jack. D2 enameled cards to the pack. Eagles, Shields, 
Stara, and Flags are the suits, and vou can play all the usual 


games. Two packs, in cases, mailed free on receipt of $1, _ 


~ The usual discount to the trade. Send fora Circular. Ad- 


‘dress AMERICAN CARD COMPANY, 
14 Chambers St., N. Y., or 165 William Street, N. Y. 


Farse Moustacurs, 50 cents and 1 pair. 
Sent by mail. Address U. W. PHILO, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Two Dollars made from twenty cts, Call and ex- 


or.ten samples sent free by mail for 20¢e. Retails 
for s2, by R. LL. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


Baker's Rheumatic Balm. 


Tiis remedy has been used in the family of the propri- 


* and his friends for many years, and they have in-_ 
cused him to off-r it for sale to the public, feeling conti- | 


ont, after a trial, that they will consider him a public 

In cases cf Chronic snd Inflammatory Rheumatism it 
is invaluable; and if, after a fair trial, it f-ils to cure, 
the money will be returned. Price $1 per bottle. 

PrincrPaL Depor: No: 154 Tenth Strect, near Fourth 
Avenne. Sold by the principal Druggi-ta. Remedies gent 
to any address on receipt of price. 


_ HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


“© More enchanting than a Fairy Tale, more exciting than a Novel, its greatest 
charm és yet that every word is true.”—Lonpon NEws. 


SPEKE’S 


AFRICA. 


JOURNAL 


OF THE 


DISCOVERY OF THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 
By JOHN HANNING SPEKE, 


CAPTAIN H.M. INDIAN ARMY, 


FELLOW AND GOLD MEDALIST OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, HON. CORR. MEMBER 
AND GOLD MEDALIST OF THE FRENCH GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, ETC. 


WITH MAPS AND, PPRTRAITS, AND NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Chiefly from Drawings by Captain Grant. 
8vo, 590 pp., Cloth, $3 50. 


Limerat Terms TO AGENTS AND CANVASSERS. 


Sent by Mail, Postage-Free, on Receipt of Price. 


New Army Watches. 


ARRANDALE & CO., Importers, 212 Broadway, New 
York, want Agents in every county and every r. giment, 
for the sale of their new styles of Watches. Unueu:ally 
liberal terms are offered to Agents. Send for circular. 


Allcock’s Porous Plasters.—These wonderful 
Plasters have a soothing effect upon all neuralgic and 


rheumatic pains. In pains of the back, heavy weight 


about the loins, and in all eases where a strencthening - 


plaster is needed, the Porous Masters will surely give 


relief, 
In rickets, applied over the Joins of the child, soon re- 


stores the health. 
Principal Depot, BRANDRETH HOUSE, and sold by 


all Druggists. 


GENTS WANTED, to sell the largest and most at- 
A tractive assortment of PRIZi) PACKAGES in the 
world, ten kinds. Old handa at-the business will do well 
to try a sample lot. Senda red stamp forcireular. 

JOHN GIBSON, No. 82 Bockman &t., N. Y. 


OLD ABES JOKE'S: 
FRESH FROM ABRAHAM'S 
Comprising all his issues, except the ‘* Greenbacks,” 
being the Jests and Squibs of President Lincoln. 
By Booksellers and News Agents, post-paid, 35 cents. 
T. R. DAWLEY, Publisher, 13 & 15 Park Row, N. Y. 


$i 5 A MONTII! TI want to hire Agents in every 
county at $75 a month, expenses paid, to sell 
my new cheap Family Sewing Machines, Address 
S. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 


Watches and Jewelry. 


American, Swiss, and English 


WATCHES 


In every variety, in (my own) superior styles and qual- 
ity of cases. (Orders from the trade or army, large or 
small, promptly and faithfully attended to. Established 
20 years. T. BYNNEN, 175 Broadway, New York. 


Albums fe 


for the Army. 
Our New Pocket Album, 
holding sixteen pictures, and soldat 
Seventy-five Cents, 

i+ the cheapest and best Pocket Album ever offered to the 
grson by mail to any address, post-paid, on receipt of 
Seveuty-five Cents. 

SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY, 

Photograph Album Manufacturers, 

Springfield, Mas:. 


$7 5 A MONTH.—Agents wanted to sell Sewing Ma- 
. chines. We will give a commission on all ma- 
chines sold, or employ agents who will work for the above 
wages, and all expenses paid. Address, 

D. B. HERRINTON & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


ARTICLES 


Of veal merit are worth their value. Such is the case 
with Burnett's Preparations. 


Whiskers produced in 3 Wecks by the use 
of my prescription, which I send by mail for 2% ets. 
Address, iH. F. KENNEDY, Chicago, 


TO SOLDIERS. 


A new Ring, made expressly for soldiers, with Name, 
Co, and Regt. heautifnlly e:gravetl on the outside, in 18 
karat gold, $6 (0, solid silver, $2 00, 

A liberal Inducement to Agents. R. KEITII, 208 
Broadway, N. Y. Dealer in all kinds of Army Badges, 
Gold Pens, &c., &c. 


EMOREST’S NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED NEWS, 

THE LIVE PAPER OF AMERICA.—Everyhody 
avd his wife are in ecstacies, and are complimenting 
PEMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS, as the mo:t spi- 
cy, interesting, and live illu-trated pap“r ever published, 
It needs only to beseen to be appreciated, 


ARNEY BADGES. | 
DROWNE & MOORE, 


808 Broapway, N. Y. 
BY THE =INGLF Onr. 100, or 1000, 
SEND For A CATALOGUE, 


ME. DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF FASHIONS,—The 
Spring number. of this magnificent Fashion Maga- 
zine, now ready, presents a briiliant display of beantiful 
novelties for the Spring Fashions, and some unusual and 
extraordinary attractions, among which is a large Double 
Mammoth Fashion Plate, twice the usual size, and the most 
beautiful Fashion late ever offered in a magazine in the 
world. The Spring number also contains six Full Size 
Patterns, an elegant Braid. Shect, with munch valuable in- 
formation, &c., all for only 25 cents; or yearly subscrip- 
tion, $1, with a premium of One Dollar’s worth of extra 
latterns. Wo not fail to subscribe immediately. ‘The 
Agriculturist and Mirror of Fashions, furnished together, 
for 4175. Arthur’s or Peterson's Magazine and the Mir- 
ror of Fashions, $2 20; Godey's Lady's Book and the Mir. 
ror of Fashions, $2 7h, less than the cost of Godey's alone, 
Splendid premiams for Clubs. Address Mme. DEMO- 
REST, No. 475 Broadway, N. Y. 


WINDOW SHADE 
MANUFACTURERS, 
Sod BROADAAN. 


White Holland for Shades. Only Agents for Bray's 
Patent Fixtures. 


Munro’s Ten Cent Publications. Novel No. 
12. Tur Ocean Rovers; or, Tur FREEBOOTERS OF THF 
Is.ES: a thrilling romance of Land and Sea. Novel No. 3. 
The Patriot Highwayman; or, Jack Shepard in America. 
The wnexampled popularity of thie tale has induced the 
proprietors of one of the theatres to have it dramatized, 
and it has been performed before houses overflowing to 
suffocation. Sent. post-paid, on receipt of price, 10c. each. 

® GEORGE MUNRO & CO., 137 William St., N. Y. 


EMOREFST'S N. Y. ILLUSTRATED NEWS. — Thie 
spicy and valuable Weekly wi!l give some startling 
novelties this week. Jo not fail te <ee it. Now ready. 


WATCHES. 


A Heavy Eunting Cased Silver Composite 


Watch, fine movements, and in perfect running order, has 


‘the appearance of Solid Silver, sold by the case at $72 40, 


Sample Watches, sent free of expense, at $14 0, 
The Great English Army Wateh, in heavy handsome 


gold composite hunting cases, beautifully engraved, high-- 


ly finished and partially jeweled, and in running order. 
These cases will wear for a great length’of time. Sold by 
the case at $78 00. Sample Watches sent free of expense, 
at $15 00. 

The Great New Army Watch, especially for Soldiers, 
in heavy and beautifully finished solid silver hunting 
cases, genuine Lever movements, ruby jeweled, and war- 
ranted as represented, and a pertect time-keeper, only STS. 

Constantly on hand Watches of every description. 
Agents wanted throughout the country. Send for our cir- 
cular. ;Sample Watches sent free. Postage, by the case, 
$2 28; Registering, 20 cents. 

WARRANTEE. 

We warrant every Watch to be as represented, or 

money refunded. <A writtén warrantce given if required. 
GEORGE A. ELY & CO., Importers of, 
No. 181 Broadway, N. Y. 


— 


ME. DEMOREST’S IMPERTAL DRESS ELEVA- 
TOR, a very durable, convenient, and perfect ar- 
rangement for raising the dress in vraceful featoons, the 
fashionable style, uniformly all around, and letting it 
down at will. Price 5° cents. Sold at all fhe funey and 
trimming stores, or sent by mail free on receipt of the 
prices, No, 473 Broadway. Dealers supplied on liberal 
terme. 


Printing-Press for Sale. 


One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Tale Dis- 
tribution, Bed 33x51. Price $3500, 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 329 Pearl St., N.Y. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 
free them to grow heavily in six weeks (apon the emooth- 
est face) without stain or injury tothe skin. Price $1— 
by post free, to address, on rec-ipt of an 
der. Rk. G. GRATIAM, No. 100 Nassan Stroet, N.Y. 


CARPET 
TWINE. 


Twines and Paper. H. A. HARVEY, $4 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


“ Good Looking.” 


TIINOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, PHRENOLOGY, 
Phys ognomet. and Psychology, with characters of 
nations aud individuals, given in the ILLUSTRATi-D 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 15centsa or $1 50 
ayear. For 69 cents the Pictorial Donble Nos, for Janua- 
ry, February, March, and April sent by first post, by 
FOWLER & WELLS, 3/8 Broadway, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted, 


TO INTRODUCE OUR 


NEW GOLD PEN. 


This gold pen is something entirely new, and is now 
offered to the public for the first time, and is made by an - 
entirely new procee2, enabling us to offer them very cheap. 
Every pen is warranted one year, and to be gennine dia- 
mond pointed, and to possess all the elasticity and writ- 
ing qualities of the highest priced gold pen made. Single 
pens sent by mail on receipt of the toliowing prices: 

With SILVER-MOUNTED Hotpers, 'x Morocco 


CASES. 
No. 2. Medium Pen and Holder, each °%0 cents. 
No. 3. Large, each $1 «0. 


No. 4. Engrossing Pen and Holder, ‘each $1 15. 

Great inducements to Agents and the Trade. Send for 
our Cirenlar, GEORGE A. ELY & CO., Sole Manufac- 
turers, No. 181 Broadway, New York. 


50.000 AGENTS WANTED. 
T. LLAYWARD, 
Manufacturing Jeweler, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 

I wil send a sample of either of the New Artillery, Cav- 
alry, Vontonier, Engineer, or Naval Pins for $1 50, or a 
Solid Silver Shield, or either Army Corps, Division, or 
Company Pins with your Name, Reg., and Co. handsome- 
ly engraved thereon, for $1. Send for Wholesale Hlus- 
trated Circular. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorn, 
Have Just Published : 


SPEKF’S AFRICA. Journal of the Discovery of the 
Source of the Nile. By Joun TIANNING SPEKE, Captain 
li. M. Indian Army, Fellow and Gold Meialist ot tie 

toyal Gecgraphical Socicty, Hon. Corr. Member and 

Gold Medalist of the French Geographical Suci.iy, &c. 

With Maps‘and Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, 

chiefly from Drawing: by Captain Grant. Svo, C.oth, 

with Livivastone, Bartu, Burton, &e. DPiice 
3 50. 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. A Novel. By 
ANTHONY ‘TROLLOPE, Author of ** Rechel Ray,” * Or- 

ley Farm,” Doctor ‘Thorne,’ **Framley Parsonage," 
‘+ The Bertrams,"* ** The Three Cierk=," The West In- 
dies and the Spanish Main,” &e. J/lustvated by Mil- 
laix. 8vo, Cloth, $175; Paper, $125.  «Nert Week.) 


ANNIS WARLEIGIVS FORTUNES. A Novel. By 
Lee, Author of “Sylyan Holt's Daughter," 
* Kathie Brande, Svo, laper, 50 cents, 


LYMAN BEECHER'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND COR- 
RESPONDENCE, Autobiography, Correspondence, &c., 
of Lyman Beecher, D.1). Edited by his Son, Citarura 
With Steel Portraits and Engravings 
on Wood. In two Volumes. I2mo, Cloth. (Vot. J. just 
ready. Price $1 75.) 


THE WIFE’S EVIDENCE. ANovel. By W.G. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A POPULAR HAND-BOOK OF THE NEW TESTA. 
MENT. By Geroree Cummrsa MoWuortrr. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


THE RING OF AMASIS. From the Papers of a Ger- 
man Physician. By Roprrt BULWFR Lytron (Owen 
Meredith). 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 


VERY HARD CASI}. A Novel founded on Facets. By 
Cuaries Reape, Author of **Love me Little, Love mc 
Long,” &c. Svo, Cloth, $1 59; Paper, $100 — 


HISTORY OF THE SIOUX WAR AND MASSACRES 
OF 1862 AND 1863. By Isaac V. D, Heargp. With 
Portraits and Jiluctrationa. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


A HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EUROPE. By Joun Dearre, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology 
the University of New York; Anthor of a *Trv jjso 
on Human Physiology,” «¢., &c. Svo, Cloth, 73 50, 


MARY LYNDARY. A Novel. By the Lady Pox- 
sonny, Author of **The Discipline of Life's Pa. 


per, 50 cents. ~ 


CAXTONIANA: A Series of Feeayv2 on Life, Lit raturp, 
and Manners. By Sir FE. Bci.wer ‘Lytton, Bart.. An- 
thor of The Caxtons,” * A Strang e story,"’.“*My 
el,” &c. Second Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. | 


JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGA®Y. A Novel. Mics 
Brappon, Author. of Aurors, Floyd,” Vic- 
tory,” &e. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, |! 


THACKERAY’S ROUNDABOUT PAPERS.  RBounda- 
bout Papers. - By W. M. ‘TnackERay, Author of ** The 
Four Georges,” *“*The English Humorists,” * Vanity 
Fair,’’ ** Pendennis,*’ **The Newcomes,” *‘ Adventures 
of Philip,” &e. With Iustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $125; 
Half Morocco, $2 50. 


FIVE YEARS OF PRAYER, with the Answers. Ry 


Rev. Samure IREN#Us Prime, D.D., Author of “The 


Power of Prayer,” ‘* Travels in Kurope and the Fast." 
** Life of Rev. Dr. Murray,” &e. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


RACHEL RAY. A Novel. «By Antnuony 
Author of Orley Farm,” Framley Parsonage.” ** Doc- 
tor Thorne." &c. Svo, Paper. 50 cents. 


GF” Any of the above Works sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


TERMS. 


One Copy for one Year . .. . . . . 239 
Two Copies for (ne Year . . . . 59 
An Extra aratis, for everu of Tex Str. 
SCRIBERS,-at $2 75 each, or 11 Copies for $27 50. 

MAGAZINE and JIARPER’s WEFALY, together, 


one year, $5 50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Circulation over 100,000. ° 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
TERMS. — 


One Copy for Four % 
One Copy for One Year. . . « « 340 
*Oue Copy for Two Years 5 


And an Extra Copy will be allowed for ever Cw 
of Ten at $2 75 each, or 11 Copies fe 
$27 50. invariably in adcanes. 

Vols. T.. THE, IV., V.. VI. and VII. for the Ye«r 
1857, 1853, 1859, 1860, 1861, 1862, and 1863 of “HA 
PER'S “WEEKLY,” handsomely bound in Cloth exrr, 
Price $5 00 each, are now ready. 

t#~ The Publishers wquld give notice that they employ 
no Traveling Agents to Micit Subseriptions to ** Harper 
Manazine” and * H Weekly.’ Persons wishing to 
subscribe to these Perisdicals should remit direct to the 
Publishers, or pay their subscription to some Dealer or 
Postmaster of known responsibility. 

Terms TO ApVERTISERS.—One Dollar per line for in- 
side, and One Dollar and Fif'; Cents per line for out- 
side Advertisements each insertion. 

IARPER & BROTHERS, 
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